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HERE is nothing more permanent in 
our world of impermanence than the 
law. 


NTERNATIONAL relations will con- 

tinue to be governed by law more than 
by anything else, and since states will not 
consent to be ruled by any majority of 
states this law will not be dependent upon 
any sovereign with a club. 


NTERNATIONAL law, made up of 

rules of moral actions obliging states to 
that which is right, rests on the consent of 
civilized mankind. There is no other en- 
during basis. 


LL penal law, essential to liberty, is per- 
sonal. The we-must-nots of the law 

are essential to the we-mays, and there must 
be legal prohibitions of violence, respect for 
legal rights and remedies for grievances. 
Throughout these, in a civilized society, co- 
operation will be found to be superior even 
to sovereignty itself. Indeed, sovereignty 
—whatever it may mean—is the off-spring 
of cooperation. In issues between states 


neither our Supreme Court nor the Judiciary 
Committee of the British Privy Council has 
ever sought the support of the armed forces 
of the state. 
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N THE future development of the League 

of Nations those articles in the Covenant 
—X, XIII, XVI—providing for the use of 
force against a recalcitant will tend in time 
to disappear. As an agency for taking ac- 
tion against an aggressor, or even for main- 
taining the status quo, it was inevitable that 
the League of Nations should fail at Corfu, 
in Manchuria, in South America; and fail, 
too, to satisfy Russia, Germany, Japan, the 
United States. 


ROPOSALS for the revision of the 

Covenant of the League of Nations 
multiply. They come not only from non- 
official peace groups but from persons in 
authority. M. Paul Boncour expressed the 
view at the Disarmament Conference that 
there will evidently have to be a gradation 
of the responsibility for the enforcement of 
peace, leaving outlying nations free from 
the obligations of Articles 10, 13, and 16. 
He proposed that these obligations might 
be turned over to regional groups. Under 
the terms of this proposal the enforcement 
of peace in Europe would become pri- 
marily the concern of European nations 
only. Thus the League of Nations would 
be concerned with the ordinary business of 
international intercourse rather than police 
policies. It would in this way become the 
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first function of the League to prevent the 
causes of any war from becoming operative. 
In the language of Professor James T. Shot- 
well, the time has come to strengthen the 
League by “modification based upon the 
experience of the last fourteen years.” The 
only objection to this modification appears 
to be that “the world is not psychologically 
ready for it.” The psychology of the 
world, however, has a way of changing, 
fortunately. 


ERR HITLER is now the Fihrer, 

leader of Germany. As such he has 
disavowed certain disturbing tenets which 
he has formerly stressed. He no longer 
advocates Nazi jurisdiction over Germans 
everywhere, particularly those of Austria. 
He no longer demands room for German ex- 
pansion to the east and outlets to the sea on 
the west. In his eulogies of the deceased 
President von Hindenburg he uttered a 
prayer for peace. He has announced his 
belief that “war is not an adventure but a 
ghastly catastrophe,” that “war can bene- 
fit nobody, but can only bring about general 
ruin, and that 1918 was a lesson and a warn- 
ing to us.” He has reaffirmed his faith in 
the non-aggression treaty with Poland, and 
assured us that there can be no difficulty 
with France once the Saar question is set- 
tled. He has said, “We only ask that our 
present frontiers be maintained.” 


HE ANSCHLUSS—union of Germany 

and Austria—appears to have been 
placed on the Greek calends. Austria, 
mainly Catholic, has little interest in joining 
with a nation that has nationalized its 
Christianity. France, Italy, the Little En- 
tente and the Treaty of Versailles are all 
opposed to the Anschluss. England, too, is 
not interested in seeing Germany expanded 
into a wedge between Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia. Mussolini has announced that 
Austria must remain free. As long ago as 
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last May, Italy agreed to give Austria the 
rights of a free port at Trieste, which before 
the war was Austria’s outlet to the sea. 
Italy has also granted preferential treat- 
ment in the Italian market for 112 Austrian 
products. It is natural to expect, therefore, 
that Austria will wish to go along with Italy. 
It is perfectly understandable, also, that 
she should wish to be free. 


NGLAND, according to our represent- 
ative in Europe, is “almost like a 
miracle; a country heading steadily on, un- 
phased, though the people do not know 
where they are going. Trusting in unity and 
the old ideals of fair play and steady ‘play- 
ing the game,’ conservatism has become al- 
most a fetish here now, and even the social- 
ists are much more traditional than any- 
thing the world has elsewhere in its most 
conservative ranks. Hitler is judged very 
quietly, very sanely, but quite definitely.” 


HE Lord Bishop of London, writing to 

us under date of July 21, says: “Any 
one who has visited, as I did last Whit Sun- 
day, the Ypres salient, and seen 15,000 
graves in one graveyard and 70,000 names 
on the Menin Gate of those whose bodies 
had not been found, must look on another 
war in the world as the greatest crime that 
can be committed.” 


RRITATION between Japan and Russia 

arises mainly over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in Manchukuo. Russia acquired 
the original Chinese half interest in this 
railway before the establishment of the 
state of Manchukuo. Russia has offered 
to sell this road, and Manchukuo has bid 
within twelve million dollars of Russia’s 
demand of fifty-seven million dollars. Rus- 
sia became suspicious that Japan was crip- 
pling the operations of the road for the 
purpose of lessening its bargaining value. 
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Japan, in turn, became suspicious that 
Russia is mobilizing her forces with the 
view of seizing it. Manchukuo authorities 
claim to have discovered a plot among the 
Soviet employees of the railway to hinder 
the running of trains, and in August this 
newly erected state ordered that a special 
“armed scouting train’ must henceforth 
precede every passenger and freight train 
to clear the line from attacks. There is 
also friction due to fishery rights in Russian 
waters and to the presence of military 
operations along the border, with charges 
and counter-charges, official protestations 
and warnings. The hope in the situation is 
that neither Russia nor Japan wishes war. 


Validity of Peace 


EACE is of doubtful validity, according 

to the views of not a few. Major Yeats- 
Brown, of England, has just written a book, 
Dogs of War, to prove that war is good for 
man, because of the discipline which it im- 
poses and the effort which it evokes. 
Giovanni Giurati, Secretary General of the 
Fascists Party in Italy, set forth similar 
views not long ago in the Rassegna Italiana 
of Rome. There is no peace in the family, 
he has discovered, in the community, or in 
human society with its social classes. Be- 
cause of the human will to climb, to improve 
economic conditions, he finds little but con- 
flict. Every invention is a new means of 
warfare to him. In international law vio- 
lence establishes contracts; while the paci- 
fists then proceed to defend the justice of 
such contracts. He finds that nations which 
have claimed most and are most strongly 
armed are the most ardent pacifists and 
anti-imperialists. Peace is not justice but 


the dominance of force; while pacifism is 
the legalization of violence. There are no 
means of insuring international justice, ac- 
cording to this distinguished Italian. Peace 
is simply a shorter or a longer period of time 
between wars. 
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Sir John W. Fortescue, writing in Black- 
woods magazine, addressed himself a year 
ago to the question, What is War? The 
learned gentleman pointed out that war is 
the attempt of one group to get the better 
of another; that the only unity in the na- 
tion is that imposed by a single system of 
government; that social history is the strug- 
gle of the slow with the quick-witted; that 
man’s life is one long struggle to outdo his 
neighbor, and that if he be outdone by that 
neighbor he neither forgets nor forgives it; 
that man’s gregrarious life is divided by 
chroniclers into periods of peace and war, 
and that “there is little essential difference 
betwixt the twain.” 

Yet, we may remark, many still search 
for the what ought to be, for a more com- 
prehensive grasp of reality, convinced that 
peace may be positive, ought to be normal, 
and that the use of violence by nations to 
enforce their will—wars—are themselves 
carried on for the purpose of reaching and 
regulating peace. 

It appears, after all, that what men de- 
mand is not peace—quiet—for that they can 
always have by paying the price, namely, 
submission. What they want is fair play, 
justice. It is reasonable to expect that they 
will and possibly should fight for that jus- 
tice and die if need be until they have it or 
are conquered in the fray. Preponderant 
force, however, in any permanent form as 
security between states, is, as pointed out 
long ago by our highly revered David Jayne 
Hill, a political myth, a will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading to secret alliances, the dominance 
of great nations, and an unstable balance 
of power. 

Peace is having trouble trying to rest on 
the political alliance of victors, largely 
punitive in nature, known as the Treaty of 
Versailles. The law for the nations, evi- 
dently, must be judicial, abolishing the dis- 
tinction between superiors and inferiors in 
the alembic of the law. A preponderant in- 
ternational force could frighten no nation 
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worthy of the name. War is a conflict of 
wills: peace is a harmony of wills. The 
secret of peace is the agreement, fully volun- 
tary, of nations, based upon honor and 
credit. It is comforting to reflect that if 
human nature cannot be changed—although 
apparently it does change — human be- 
havior can. Peace between states, the 
peace of strength and righteousness, has a 
validity written deep in the experience of 
nations concerned to establish the reign of 
law, and human behavior can and yet will 
be changed to conform to that validity. 


By the Bedside of Peace 


ORLD peace, it is widely announced, 

shows symptoms of a complication of 
diseases including heart failure. Many of 
the recent magazines dwell upon the weak- 
ened condition of the patient. Nathaniel 
Peffer, in the August Harpers, finds her to 
be very ill indeed, for her doctors are faced 
with the breakdown of the League of Na- 
tions in South America, in Europe and in 
the Far East. The Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
the Disarmament and Economic Confer- 
ences appear to have ended. Too, the doc- 
tors are forced to recognize the return of 
national rivalries, of old alliances and, in- 
deed, of the balance of power system. Mr. 
Peffer finds that all the peace efforts since 
the war have been a combination of “piffle” 
and “pretense,” of “futility” and “failure.” 
He believes the doctoring peace workers to 
be mainly to blame, because of their in- 
sistence that their pet medicines are ends 
in themselves, and because they have been 
unable to rise above “adolescent prattle.” 
In short, he, among the many, looks upon 
peace and finds her very sick, and that be- 
cause the doctors have not understood their 
job. These quacks—he does not quite call 
them that—have not been “relentlessly 
clear sighted, tough minded, hard-bitten, 
worldly wise, incredulous, jaundiced in their 
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scepticism of words not supported by deed, 
and deaf to mellifluous rhetoric and the glib 
grandiloquence of easy idealism.” “Why,” 
he asks, “cannot those with high aspirations 
be also intelligent? Because they have not 
been, the war system is as strongly in- 
trenched as it ever was.” 

In short, peace is in a very bad way; the 
doctors are helpless and hopeless. So what 
can be done? 

In the September issue of the Forum 
magazine, just off the press, Major General 
Smedley Darlington Butler, who has seen 
actual war service in many parts of the 
world, writes an article under the title 
“War is a Racket,” showing it indeed to be 
the most vicious of rackets. He concludes, 
however, that there is a way to stop this 
racket. That is “not by disarmament con- 
ferences, by peace parlies in Geneva, by 
resolutions of well-meaning but impractical 
groups. It can be effectively reached only 
by taking the profit out of war.”” What this 
seasoned warrior has to say on the subject 
is worth quoting more at length. He goes 
on to insist that: “Before conscripting the 
nation’s manhood there should be conscrip- 
tion of capital... . Let the officials and 
directors of our armament factories, our 
munitions makers, our ship builders, all be 
conscripted to get thirty dollars a month, 
the same wage paid to the lads in the 
trenches. ... Let all these kings and 
tycoons and masters of industry and all 
these workers in industry pay half their 
monthly thirty dollars for their families and 
pay insurance and buy government bonds. 
Why shouldn’t they? They are not run- 
ning the risk of being killed, of having 
their bodies mangled, of their minds shat- 
tered. ... Give capital thirty days to 
think it over and you will learn by that 
time there will be no war... That will 
stop the racket, that and nothing else.” 
A bit too simple, General, but stimulating 
immensely, coming from you. 
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In the last number of WorLD AFFAIRS 
the Honorable George H. Dern, Secretary 
of War, had something to say to this ques- 
tion. He pointed out that the most ra- 
tional way to peace is through education, 
exhortation, international understanding, 
and the promotion of good will. He went 
on to point out furthermore that the peace 
advocates and the Army and the Navy 
should stop fighting each other and “unite 
in fighting the common foe.” He expressed 
the view that the peace organizations should 
begin at home by breaking down our own 
bumptious sense of superiority, our preju- 
dice against other countries and other forms 
of government, our selfishness and our pro- 
vincialism. He pleaded for an extension of 
justice and benevolence in a world beset by 
trade restrictions, mutual distrusts, racial 
and national prejudices. Surely all this, 
coming from our Secretary of War, cannot 
properly be called “adolescent prattle.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society last May there were many 
suggestions, no one of which was in any 
sense a mere combination of “piffle’ and 
“pretense.” If they yet prove futile and 
end in failure, they were suggestions of 
honest, trained and useful men, not what 
Mr. Peffel calls tired radicals and liberals 
facing adolescent illusions; convinced that 
democracy can never function. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, for example, fol- 
lowed the straight and narrow path out of 
the past, through the present and into the 
future, by calling attention to George Wash- 
ington’s emphasis upon the “immutable 
principles of private morality as a founda- 
tion of our national policies”; and to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s insistence upon interna- 
tional morality in this country’s attitude in 
1893 toward the annexation of Hawaii. He 
urged the importance of carrying out the 
time honored policy of the American Peace 
Society, insisting that law for persons and 
nations must be moral as well as social, 
equitable as well as just, and not inconsist- 
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ent with the nature and dignity of human 
beings. 

Reverend Russell J. Clinchy called for a 
cessation of peace controversies and a uni- 
fied organization of those who desire peace 
which can formulate a program and carry 
it into action, a realistic, concrete program 
which can be made intelligible to the aver- 
age man and woman and win his or her be- 
lief that it is sensible and real. He sug- 
gested that no group should present a pro- 
posal for the establishment of peace until 
it has received the endorsement and co- 
operation of at least a majority of the re- 
sponsible people in the peace movement. 
He declared that the world must be organ- 
ized for peace, and approved the suggestion 
that the United States should ascertain how 
far the League of Nations is willing to alter 
its Covenant with the view of making the 
League an agency for the promotion of law 
and justice, acceptable to the United 
States. 

Dr. Thomas H. Healy reminded us that 
our first concern should be that our own 
foreign policy be a decent peaceful one, not 
merely in words but in actions. He favored 
a continued spot light of fair publicity on 
our foreign policy. He urged that we re- 
state and modify our claims towards neutral 
rights, and that we reshape our policies in 
the Far East. He added: “Let us make the 
American Peace Society a practical affair 
which will show by its sanity and common 
sense results that it is not just another one 
of these impractical peace Societies, but 
something really worth while and actually 
doing something worth while.” 

Professor Phillip Marshall Brown recom- 
mended that the American Peace Society 
continue to pursue unprejudiced statements 
of fact and judicious discussions of policy, 
maintaining a just regard for the interests 
of other nations. 

Honorable Frank B. Kellogg urged 
stronger efforts in the work of the main- 
tenance of peace. 
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Honorable William C. Breed urged: open 
and frank discussion of international prob- 
lems with the view of determining the real 
factors that lead to war, and that every 
effort be made to solve the problem of inter- 
national debts. He suggested, further, that 
the American Peace Society undertake a 
study of such subjects as the following: The 
capitalistic system itself from the point of 
view of whether the average American 
wishes to continue with the principles of 
individual initiative, profit and capital; that 
the Society undertake a publicity campaign 
with respect to the fundamental principles 
embodied in our Constitution; that the So- 
ciety undertake some publicity with respect 
to law enforcement and the creation of 
proper organizations to furnish sufficient 
money to see to that enforcement, not over- 
looking the many regulatory statutes gov- 
erning business. 

As Dr. E. Gil Borges pointed out in the 
last number of World Affairs, five Hispanic- 
American Congresses—at Panama in 1826, 
at Lima in 1848, at Santiago de Chile in 
1856, at Washington in 1856, and at Lima 
in 1864—constructed an Inter-American 
political system for the organization and 
preservation of peace. It is not proper to 
charge that organization with failure. Gen- 
uine steps have been taken toward the es- 
tablishment of a juridical organization and 
the codification of international law and 
the uniformity of private law; toward the 
renunciation of wars of aggression and con- 
quest; toward a system of collective guar- 
anty of territory, integrity, independence, 
political sovereignty and national consti- 
tutions, the principle of non-intervention as 
a complementary formula; and toward the 
methods of pacific settlement of interna- 
tional controversies such as conciliation, 
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arbitration and mediation. A peace code 
presented by the Mexican delegation to the 
Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States meeting at Montevideo in De- 
cember, 1933, contained a summary of the 
provisions scattered throughout different 
treaties for the prevention and peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. Pro- 
fessor Herbert Wright has called this code 
the most constructive step towards the main- 
tenance of peace since the work of the 
Hague Peace Conferences in 1899 and 1907. 
To belittle all these because of the situation 
in the Gran Chaco would be quite unfair. 

So it would not be just, to accuse the doc- 
tors by the bedside of peace of being wholly 
ignorant of their business. Many of them 
are “clear sighted, tough minded, hard- 
bitten, worldly wise . . . deaf to melliflu- 
ous rhetoric and the glib grandiloquence of 
easy idealism.” There are peace doctors 
who are neither helpless nor hopeless. 

It is pointed out by some that people who 
are not willing to fight to maintain good 
order will live in anarchy; that when law is 
openly challenged, there are times when it 
can be re-established only by fighting; that 
we must accept the paradox that while war- 
fare is the negation of law, it is sometimes 
necessary to the existence of law; that if 
justice is deprived of her sword, she may 
find herself coming down a cropper. It is 
not our purpose here to argue these points. 
It is our belief, however, that around the 
bedside of peace there are physicians quite 
capable both in the realm of diagnostics and 
of prescriptions. They don’t all agree. 
Some of them are over long on specifics; but 
all of them are not “hollow and artificial.” 
When peace crushed to earth rises again, 
as she always does, it is because of the in- 
telligent will of responsible persons. 
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England’s Opinion of Germany 
After the Purge 


CRUTATOR,” writing in the London 
Sunday Times of July 8 last, appears 
to have set forth English opinion about 
the methods of government in Germany 
throughout the last days of June and of 
early July. He pointed out that the English 
people had seen with pain the country of 
Goethe, Beethoven, and Kant sliding back 
into the Middle Ages and the tradition 
of hard efficiency bequeathed by Fred- 
erick smothered in Byzantine treachery.” 

He went on to say: 

“No one here mistakes the brutality of 
the suppression for energy, or regards a 
political system as anything but a self- 
confessed failure which after making ef- 
forts without precedent for securing una- 
nimity, within a year finds it necessary in 
self-defense to kill off close friends and col- 
leagues. In this country we have taken 
note of the moral, and having done that 
there is nothing more to be gained by dwell- 
ing on the past. 

“But there remains the important ques- 
tion—What Next?... 


The Turning-Point 


“It would be easier to forecast the future 
in Germany if one could be quite certain 
about the political as distinguished from 
the personal issues in recent events. The 
turning-point was undoubtedly Herr Hit- 
ler’s decision to remodel the Storm Troops. 
The expense of maintaining them was be- 
coming intolerable, but his principal reason 
no doubt was that they were ceasing to be 
trustworthy, and that, as so often happens, 
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the weapons of tyranny were beginning to 
pierce its own hands. 

“Apart from a Pretorian detachment that 
was formed later, the Storm Troops were 
composed largely of the industrial wreck- 
age of Germany with a middle-class admix- 
ture like that in the Black and Tans. Their 
nominal allegiance was to Nazism, but 
under that name was embraced as wide a 
range of Socialism and Communism among 
them as in any half-million Germans before 
Hitler’s accession to power. 

“When they heard that the Storm Troops 
were to be given a month’s holiday, they 
knew that their hopes could only be realized 
by force. Germans seem to plot in audible 
whispers and to write letters about their 
intentions. Whether the plot was formed 
or only projected, Hitler decided to strike 
first. It was the theory of preventive war 
applied to domestic politics. As he struck 
at his own Left-wingers, his policy was 
clearly moving to the Right. 

“That explains what happened at Mu- 
nich. But it does not explain General Goer- 
ing’s action at Berlin. General Schleicher 
was a soldier of ability and a Junker, and 
he may have been mixed up in the plots of 
Roehm and his friends. But Von Papen 
was a friend of the President and belonged 
to the Right wing in politics. True, he had 
ventured to criticise Herr Hitler’s policy; 
but his criticism in the famous Marburg 
speech would seem to have been directed 
against the very same section of the Nazis 
as Herr Hitler’s own acts of repression. 

“Why, then, was Von Papen’s secretary 
murdered and Von Papen himself made a 
prisoner in his own house? Either, as one 
suspects may be the case, the supreme con- 
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trol of Nazi policy is a muddle and a blur 
or Herr Hitler and Goering do not see eye 
to eye. Von Papen did not want to keep the 
office of Vice-President; Goering wanted 
it for himself; Hitler’s own wishes are 
doubtful. But the President insisted, and 
Von Papen, who may have owed his life to 
him, consented. He is to stay in the Govern- 
ment as the agent of the President, to act 
as the buffer between him and Herr Hitler, 
and, if he can, to save the soul of Herr 
Hitler. 


Lath-and-Plaster 


“The settlement is precarious, and most 
uncomfortable for Von Papen; and it may 
be broken by a struggle for power between 
Goering and the Chancellor. A bitter dis- 
illusionment is preparing for the German 
people who trusted Herr Hitler when he 
promised to perform miracles for their wel- 
fare, if, as seems not unlikely, he is destined 
to become the rhetorical lath-and-plaster 
facade of a policy which substantially is 
that of the old Junkers, the banks and big 
business. 

“It may be building much on the sin- 
cerity of Von Papen’s speech, and on his 
political ability, which is not great, but 
conceivably there will be a little more mod- 
eration and balance in German policy than 
before, and a little less persecution; and 
Liberty, if it may not stand on its feet, may 
at least be allowed to raise its head in feeble 
protest. As for the danger to the peace of 
Europe, it will at least be no greater now 
than before, and it may conceivably be less, 
because the spell is broken and the people 
are beginning to use their reason. 

“And that brings us to what for this coun- 
try is the really important question raised 
by what has happened in Germany—our 
policy towards rulers whose politics are 
those of an Oriental tyranny rather than 
of the West, and whose competence is more 
than suspect. The answer is that this coun- 
try, as such, has no relations with Ger- 
many’s rulers, but only with Germany—the 
Germany of the past, which we have both 
loved and feared, and the Germany of the 
future. 

“Germany’s rulers will change, but we 
cannot change them for the better; and a 
set of international policy against her, or 
any indication of fear, is likely to change 
them for the worse. Germany worships 
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success; she has had since the war what 
the slang of the day calls an inferiority 
complex, as morbid as her pride was before 
the war; the secret of Hitler’s success with 
the German masses is that he led them to 
hope that he could rid them of this badge 
of inferiority and restore them their old 
confidence. 

“We must avoid the mistake that we 
made in Russia of rallying patriotism to 
the support of vicious Government. Our 
policy, therefore, in so far as it is anxious 
for friendly relations with the German 
people must remain unchanged. It has, 
perhaps, a better chance of success now 
than it had a fortnight ago. 


M. Barthou’s Visit 


“The fact remains that Germany is 
largely responsible for the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference and for the rest- 
lessness of Europe. We may whittle away 
the immediate significance of M. Barthou’s 
visit, but we may be sure that it is made 
in the hope of appeasing the prevalent in- 
security. It is doubtless true that he has 
not come to ask for an alliance, for he 
knows that this country is not prepared to 
make one. But one would fear an alliance 
with definite and defined obligations much 
less than the creation of the vaguer expecta- 
tions and obligations of honour which led 
us into the last war. 

“This country is prepared to carry out its 
obligations under the Treaty of Locarno. 
But our western interests on the Continent 
end at the Rhine; our Eastern interests 
begin in the freedom of the Dardanelles for 
the passage of the British navy. Between, 
there is nothing that is worth the bones 
of a single British guardsman. 

“Such is the interpretation that this coun- 
try, as a whole, is prepared to place on our 
existing obligations. But France would like 
us to go farther, and Germany is still anx- 
ious for that equality of status in arma- 
ments that was no narrowly missed at the 
Conference, owing to French suspicion and 
Germany’s roughness and impatience. 

“Can we go further? If there were a way 
by which we could increase our own secur- 
ity, diminish the risk of war, relieve French 
fears, and remove from Germany the in- 
feriority which chafes her, we both can and 
should. 
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Neutralize the Air 


“France can offer us no increased security 
on land, nor with her new fortifications 
should the defensive requirements of her 
frontiers ever need the assistance of a 
British army. It was a great mistake to 
make the fortunes of disarmament depend 
largely on land armaments in which we are 
not interested. Naval armaments again 
will be dealt with at another Conference, 
in which the cooperation of this country 
with the United States should be decisive. 
The third element is the air, and here a 
great opportunity presents. 

“Why not a second Locarno Treaty, 
under which the signatory powers agree not 
to bomb over each other’s territories, to 
make common cause against any enemy 
from without or any disloyal member within 
who violates this immunity, and (for this 
would be a corollary) to pool civil aviation 
in a common international trust? England 
and France might set the example by in- 
cluding the pact between themselves, at 
the same time inviting the subscription of 
Germany, Italy, and Belgium. Such a 
Treaty would neutralize the air over West- 
ern Europe and increase the security of 
every signatory power, including ourselves, 
who hitherto have been only asked to give 
security, but have been offered no increase 
of our own. 

“Germany might, if she wished, play at 
soldiers for a long time without hurting her 
neighbors, but at any rate she could not 
say she was subjected to any badge of in- 
feriority in the war. In the air, in which 
element the danger is greatest both to her- 
self and to others, she would be equal ally. 
She would be committed to the defence of 
French air against bombing attack as 
France to the defence of hers, and both to 
ours or Belgium’s or Italy’s. It would be a 
smaller but a more effectual League of 
Nations.” 

England in the meantime remembers that 
on November 12, 1918, the representatives 
of the Democratic Austrian Republic unani- 
mously proclaimed Austria a part of the 
German Reich, a proclamation later vetoed 
by the Peace treaties; that the Austrians 
speak German, and that their political in- 
dependence depends upon financial aid 
from the outside world. 
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Japanese Analyze United States 
Opinions of Japan 


The Japanese are watching with care the 
effects of their foreign policy upon the opin- 
ions of other peoples. Apparently they 
are especially concerned about the views 
throughout the United States of their activ- 
ities toward China, Russia, and the expan- 
sion of their navy. 

The Japanese Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Hiroshi Saito, is now in Japan on 
leave of absence. He has told his people 
that the trade balance between Japan and 
the United States has been maintained; 
that he had proposed the adoption of a 
barter system between the two countries, 
but that this country preferred an agree- 
ment to develop a triangular trade; that 
since the Hoover administration, the dis- 
criminative treatment against the Japanese 
is decreasingly disapproved in this country, 
but that the American people regard the 
immigration question as a purely domestic 
problem, and that it is advisable, said the 
Ambassador, “for the Japanese to leave the 
matter as it is, because any influence from 
the outside would produce bad results.” 

The Ambassador also said that the Amer- 
ican people have come to view the situation 
in Manchuria more favorably for Japan; 
that the naval question will be settled 
amicably in one way or another, and that 
the relations between Japan and the United 
States will remain harmonious in spite of 
minor disputes which may arise from time 
to time. 

Mr. K. K. Kawakami, the well-known 
Japanese writer who spends most of his time 
in America, has reported to the Japanese 
press certain reactions of American opinion. 

“What puzzles the American government 
and people,” writes Mr. Kawakami, “more 
than anything else is the uncertainty of 
the Japanese policy regarding not merely 
the naval but other vital questions. Does 
Japan really desire peace with Soviet Rus- 
sia? Does she still feel the urge of terri- 
torial expansion? Does she intend to ad- 
vance into China beyond the Great Wall? 
Is she satisfied with what she has achieved 
in Manchuria? Such questions are con- 
stantly asked. If they could be convinc- 
ingly answered, Japan’s foreign relations 
especially with Britain and the United 
States would be immediately improved and 
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the recognition of Manchoukuo would be- 
come an easy solution.” 

The journalist then proceeds to state that 
Americans believe that no Japanese could 
answer such questions for the simple reason 
that the Japanese themselves don’t know 
where they are going. Hence, unless there 
is further clarification of the Japanese 
policies, there can be little hope of Occi- 
dental opinion placing much confidence in 
Japanese intentions—according to such 
American view. 

Outsiders are naturally interested to know 
Japan’s reply to such an analysis of Amer- 
ican opinion. The Japan Times and Mail 
of July 31 phrases the reply for us. It goes 
on to point out that such questions should 
exist in the minds of Americans is a com- 
mentary on the misconceptions which still 
linger in our country, and goes on to say 
that such questions would never be asked 
if there was any understanding of the reali- 
ties of the Far Eastern situation. In Japa- 
nese opinion, the ability to judge Far East- 
ern events and policies with any clear per- 
spective would seem to be absent in view of 
the fundamental mistake on which Amer- 
ican views on the Far East are founded, 
namely a refusal to recognize, or to face, 
actualities in China. There can be no hope 
for America understanding Japanese policies 
in the Far East as long as American views 
on China still remain romanticized, con- 
tinuing to be based on sentimentalities, 
rather than on facts. 

Does Japan still feel the urge for terri- 
torial expansion, Americans ask. Japan has 
not added a foot to her territory since the 
annexation of Chosen. If Japan has ex- 
tended her spheres of influence it is because 
that was the only way Japan could remove 
the plague spots of disorder which threat- 
ened to spread and undermine her very 
existence. If instead of Manchuria, China, 
or Chosen, Japan, from the beginning of 
her modern history, had as neighbors such 
orderly lands as Belgium, France, Holland 
and Germany, it is doubtful whether the 
Japanese would have extended their in- 
fluence an inch on the Asiatic continent, 
any more than has Great Britain found it 
necessary to extend her territory to the 
European continent. 

The Western nations see as the basic cause 
for Japanese expansion, territorial greed and 
imperialism, whereas Japanese expansion 
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has been necessitated by the state of dis- 
order which has surrounded her and threat- 
ened her security. If the Occident refuses 
to recognize, however, that such conditions 
exist and turns a blind eye on Far Eastern 
realities, naturally it cannot hope correctly 
to appraise Japan’s policies. 

And it is this very refusal of the Occident 
to take a realistic view of, for instance, what 
China is today, that necessitates Japan tak- 
ing adequate measures to protect herself 
from the vagaries of such nations. 

Time has already proved how mistaken 
were the views reached by the nations at 
Geneva in regard to the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute. The Stimson doctrine has already 
been shown to have been uncalled for. 
Japan is wondering what vagaries next to 
expect from the Occident. 

Rather than Japan being before the bar 
of public opinion in this respect, Japanese 
public opinion refuses to place entire confi- 
dence in Occidental views on the Far East 
until the nations have given some evidence 
of respecting facts, not fictions, in this 
sphere of the world. 

These facts, say the Japanese, may have 
more to do with Japanese discontent with 
existing naval ratios than is appreciated 
by observers abroad. 


Chinese Views 


While it is not as easy to get a summary 
of Chinese views of our opinion in the 
United States, it is fair to say that the 
Chinese are not in sympathy with Japan’s 
interpretations of any of her foreign poli- 
cies. 

Chinese publicists call attention to a re- 
cent interview between Ambassador Saito 
and Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
Senate. The Senator frankly denounced 
Japan, it is said, as a violator of inter- 
national obligations. In turning down the 
Japanese Ambassador’s request for a non- 
aggression pact between Japan and the 
United States, say the Chinese, Senator 
Pittman announced to Mr. Saito that no 
new treaties could be considered while there 
is any question with regard to the carrying 
out of existing agreements. This, the Chi- 
nese feel, is most comforting. 

The Chinese feel, too, that Japan’s policy 
towards China has been a direct blow to 
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the Open Door doctrine enunciated by the 
United States in 1899. It constituted an 
act nullifying the existence of the Nine- 
Power Treaty in Washington and the Paris 
Peace Pact both of which were sponsored 
and upheld by the United States. The 
Chinese still call attention to the Stimson 
doctrine, which announced at the inception 
of the Sino-Japanese crisis that no act 
violating international law and treaties 
would be recognized, a doctrine later 
adopted by the League Assembly. 

Opinion in China goes further. Chinese 
tell us that the exchange of good will notes 
by Secretary Hull and Foreign Minister 
Hirota in March of this year aroused sus- 
picion among the Chinese people that after 
all the United States will not remain loyal 
to her Far Eastern Policy. The American 
diplomats are just as practical as are those 
of other countries who would submit to 
fait accompli. It is, however, too early to 
judge that the United States has been won 
over by Japanese diplomacy. The funda- 
mental issues between Japan and the United 
States are by no means satisfactorily set- 
tled. On the other hand, these issues or 
differences may prove impossible to be 
reconciled. Japan’s demand for naval par- 
ity with the United States and Great Britain 
will be undoubtedly rejected as unreason- 
able and unnecessary. The exclusive policy 
of the Japanese in carrying on economic 
development in Manchuria and Jehol is 
resentful to the Americans, because it has 
overthrown the open door principle. The 
whole question of paramountcy over the 
Pacific continues to be a “sore spot’ be- 
tween the American traders and Japanese 
militarists. 

Senator Pittman’s statement is only 
another form of expressing the conflicts of 
interest between the two Pacific Powers. 
He must realize, however, that a simple 
expression of grievance against treaty-viola- 
tion does not affect Japan and change her 
aggressive attitude. Thus far, the United 
States policy toward the Far East has only 
sentimental and negative effect. For the 
sake of upholding her position in the Far 
East, American statesmen should not be 
disillusioned that Japan can not be brought 
to justice by mere expression of disap- 
proval of her conduct. 

China welcomes American capital and 
the cooperation of American experts for the 
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reconstruction of that country. She has so 
far relied on the United States as a friend 
who stands for law and justice. The Soviet 
Union has been anxious to cultivate a closer 
economic relationship between her and the 
United States. Both China and the Soviet 
Union possess potential markets for Amer- 
ican products. The League of Nations is 
all the more ready to receive the United 
States into its arms. Should the United 
States become a member of that inter- 
national organization, the League will be 
greatly strengthened. If the United States 
will utilize these opportunities lying at her 
doors, the policy as enunciated by her states- 
men—John Hay, Wilson, Stimson, Pittman, 
Hull—cannot remain ineffective and be dis- 
regarded. 


Music in Latin America 


“During their early travels in the West- 
ern hemisphere,” writes Eleanor Hague in 
the August issue of the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, “the Spaniards came into 
contact with Indians of many tribes and 
in varying states of culture.” The author 
then goes on to say that “among the ac- 
counts of the more civilized races there are 
interesting descriptions of temple ceremo- 
nies and secular fiestas, which include notes 
on the instruments and the dances; drums 
of many kinds and sizes; trumpets made of 
bone, clay, and other substances; conches; 
flutes or pipes, and rattles of many classes.” 

Not all their music was instrumental, 
however. Indian singing, either choral, or 
choral and solo alternating, was used both 
on ceremonial occasions and to express per- 
sonal emotion; the importance of music in 
Indian life is shown by the existence of 
schools for musical training to which im- 
portant people sent their children. 

In the centuries succeeding the conquest, 
race fusion and musical hybridization de- 
veloped with interesting results. One talent 
especially, the gift for improvisation, is to 
be found more frequently in Latin Amer- 
ica than in lands inhabited by more north- 
erly races. In practically every country 
there are accounts of festivals in which com- 
petitions between folk musicians and im- 
provisation played an important part. 

The trained musicians of today in Latin 
America are now interested in the expres- 
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sion of their national individuality, and are 
studying not only their Spanish and Portu- 
guese inheritance but also Indian folklore 
and traditions. Many of their composi- 
tions, as rendered by the United Service 
Orchestra and the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Bands at the concerts of Latin American 
music held at the Pan American Union, 
have given pleasure to radio listeners 
throughout the American Continent. 

Miss Hague ends with the prophecy, 
“There is in process of development a na- 
tional, racial art which is truly the expres- 
sion of Latin America—Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, Argentina, and of all the rest. . . . 
The next few decades should bring results 
that will make the music of other countries 
look to its laurels.” 


Interparliamentary Union at 
Istanbul 


The Thirtieth Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union will meet at Istanbul, 
Turkey, September 24-29, 1934. The dele- 
gation from the United States is as follows: 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas; 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas; Represent- 
ative William B. Oliver of Alabama; Rep- 
resentative Thomas C. Cochran of Penn- 
sylvania; and Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, 
Permanent Executive Secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This gathering of parliamentarians will 
devote itself to a general survey of world 
affairs; the discussion of universal and 
regional systems of security and the reduc- 
tion of armaments; to a number of social 
questions, including the regulation of hours 
of labor and unemployment among young 
people; and a discussion of certain technical 
problems relative to the evolution of the 
representative system. It is expected that 
there will be a discussion, too, of the prob- 
lem of capitulations. 

More in detail, the delegates will study 
the relations between security and arma- 
ments, the possibilities of prohibiting any 
resort to force or violence, and of creating 
a consultative body whose function would 
be to express its opinion at the appropriate 
moment on any refraction of an interna- 
tional agreement. A Committee of the Union 
that has been studying these problems will 
recommend to the conference that all states 
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be led to accede to the definition of an 
aggressor as set forth by the London Con- 
vention of July 4, 1933. There will be a 
discussion of various forms of sanctions that 
have been suggested from time to time. 
The non-recognition of any agreement or 
new state of affairs brought about by the 
use of force or violence will be discussed. 
One item on the program for debate reads 
as follows: “‘As regards the system of pacifi- 
cation contained in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the 30th Interparlia- 
mentary Conference repeats the terms of the 
Madrid resolution, namely, that ‘the system 
is only in its first stages and that the govern- 
ments are still far from having made use of 
all the possibilities of action and efficiency 
inherent in the system. It is therefore de- 
sirable that the implications of the Pact 
should be clearly defined, that its means 
of action should be developed and the appli- 
cation of its stipulations prepared before- 
hand.’ Further, the Conference believes 
that the possibility of refusing registration, 
as provided in Art. 18 of the Covenant, 
of an agreement obtained by the use of 
illicit force or violence should be considered. 
The report continues: 

“The XXXth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference is of the opinion that security should 
be reinforced by the conclusion of conti- 
nental pacts such as the draft European 
Pact of Security (making a reservation in 
the case of Article 2) or the treaty con- 
cluded at Rio de Janeiro on October 10th, 
1933, between several American States (the 
Saavedra Lamas Treaty). 

“The XXXth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, 

noting that regional treaties for security 
(multi-lateral or bi-lateral) have up till now 
been based upon the territorial status quo 
as a guarantee, 

“believes that the system might with ad- 
vantage be developed as a means of com- 
batting all action carried through by means 
of force or violence. 

“The Mixed Committee on Security, 
sitting at Geneva on April 5th, 1934, decides 
to reserve the detailed examination of dis- 
armament problems for its meeting to be 
held in the days preceding the Istanbul 
Conference. 

“Tt endorses the following recommenda- 
tion at its present meeting: 
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‘The XXXth Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference renews its recommendation that a 
convention for the limtation and reduction 
of armaments based upon the principle of 
the equality of rights and duties of States 
should in no event lead to the re-armament 
of any Power whatsoever, but to a reduction 
of the present armaments.’ ” 


Social Questions 


A draft resolution will be presented by 
the Committee on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions in conjunction with the Commit- 
tee on Economic and Financial Questions, 
which will set forth the possibilities of in- 
creasing employment by an international 
convention in such a way as 


a) to prevent both intellectual and 
manual workers from becoming the 
victims of a system under which pro- 
duction is facilitated by science and 
the increase in individual output; 

b) to combat the moral crisis and the 
lowering of working-capacity result- 
ing from prolonged unemployment; 

c) to give to a larger section of humanity 
the means of intellectual and moral 
advancement; 


This draft resolution will emphasize the 
necessity of concluding an international 
agreement taking into account the legitimate 
aspirations and the real opinion among 
workers as a whole, agricultural and in- 
dustrial. 


The Representative System 


The draft resolution on certain technical 
phases of the Representative system will 
be presented in the name of the Committee 
on Political and Organizational Questions 
by Senator Roustan of France. The reso- 
lution will say: 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union, 

faithful to one of its oldest traditions, 
declares that it has not the intention to enter 
in any way into discussions relating to the 
representative system of the several coun- 
tries to which its members belong, nor to 
proffer even the slightest criticism with re- 
gard to the various forms in which that 
system is applied. It is, however, of the 
opinion that an objective and impartial 
study of the evolution now taking place in 
the representative system should have as 
its starting-point and guide the remarks 
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made by its members with regard to the 
working of the parliamentary institutions 
in their respective countries and the results 
of the experiments which have already been 
made in all the Parliaments affiliated to the 
Union. 

The Union considers that it would be 
useful and necessary to direct the debates 
of the XXXth Conference and to call the 
attention of the National Groups to the 
following points which are in particular 
evidence in the present stage of evolution 
of the representative system and are given 
peculiar importance by present-day events: 


Passing of the Budget 


1) Fixation of a special period, both 
with regard to the beginning and the end 
of the debate, within which the budget 
must be passed. 

2) Limitation of the time allowed to 
speakers. 

3) The obligation for every parliamen- 
tarian—under systems where the right of 
initiative in financial matters exists—to 
propose new expenditure only if they can 
at the same time indicate the means of ob- 
taining the necessary funds to meet that 
expenditure, both for the current year and 
for the following years. 

4) The right of the Rapporteurs of Com- 
mittees other than the Finance Committee 
to take part in the work of the Committee 
with the object of studying the financial 
consequences of the text for which they were 
Rapporteurs. 


Remedies for the Imperfections of 
Parliamentary Procedure 


5) Extension of the powers of the Execu- 
tive with regard to the enacting of pro- 
visional laws, emergency measures, decrees, 
etc., etc., with the proviso that the rights 
of Parliament shall be safeguarded in the 
matter of control, of ratification and from 
the point of view of full powers. 

6) Adjustment of the powers of Parlia- 
ment when sitting in full session and of its 
permanent and temporary Committees. 

7) Proportional representation of the 
parties within the Committees. 

8) Creation of national and international 
legislative information services. 

9) Creation of consultative bodies to co- 
operate in the drafting of laws, particularly 
in the economic field. 
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10) Representation within those consul- 
tative bodies of economic, social and intel- 
lectual interests and of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations or, possibly, the con- 
stitution of one of the two Chambers on 
that basis. (This problem is not only a 
technical problem; it raises wide issues con- 
nected with the representation in Parlia- 
ment of the non-political elements of the 
nation.) 


Governmental Stability 


11) The adoption of an electoral system 
making for the formation of large parties. 

12) The right of dissolution; its applica- 
tion and limits. 

13) Fixation of guarantees to eliminate 
surprise votes. 
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Separation of Political and Judicial Powers 


14) Sure guarantees in connection with 
the nomination and accession to office of 
magistrates on the judicial body. 

15) Definition of the cases in which 
parliamentarians shall be forbidden to 
plead in matters which involve the general 
interest of the State or of State administra- 
tions, or of local bodies. 


Independence of Parliament 


16) Parliamentary immunity. 

17) Exact definition of the duties of par- 
liamentarians as regards their private activi- 
ties: members of boards of management, 
counsels, etc., etc. 

18) A parliamentary indemnity sufficient 
to ensure the independence and dignity of 
elected representatives. 
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Britain and the New Deal 


By RICHARD LAW, M. P. 


(Mr. Law, son of the late Andrew Bonar Law, after leaving Oxford University traveled in Asia 
Minor, India, Canada, The United States and South America. He has served on the Editorial 
Staff of the Morning Post, the New York Herald Tribune and the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
He has been a Unionist Member of the British House of Commons since 1931, where he is 
known as one of the most alert of the younger conservatives.—Ebp1Tor.) 


HE Englishman is a creature of habit, not 

of intellect. He is kindly, lazy and tolerant 
—of everything, perhaps, except intolerance. 
He is greedy, but seldom envious. He is selfish 
and soft-hearted. He is a sentimentalist but 
not a dreamer. Occasionally he is the victim 
of a new idea, but he absorbs it gradually 
through his senses rather than grasps it swiftly 
with his intellect; and by the time he is ready 
to act on it the idea is no longer new. 

It is the character of the Englishman which, 
so far, has prevented revolution. To be a suc- 
cessful revolutionary—or even an unsuccessful 
one—it is necessary to burn with a certain 
fire, to be possessed of a definite and clear-cut 
vision. Comfort, habit, leisure and even free- 
dom itself must be ruthlessly sacrificed for an 
intellectual abstraction. The Englishman is 
not prepared for so tremendous a sacrifice. He 
watches the New Deal with sympathy. If it 
is successful he will probably imitate it. In 
the meantime he submits with no more than 
his customary degree of grumbling to a Na- 
tional Government which, indeed, embodies in 
itself his own most marked characteristics— 
his stoicism, his matter of factness, his lack 
of vision for the future and even that lack of 
logic which seems sometimes so closely akin 
to hypocrisy. 

For the philosophy which lies behind the 
policies of President Roosevelt the average 
Englishman has nothing but sympathy. Cer- 
tainly the time is out of joint. There is, in 
the world as it exists today, a great deal of 
injustice. There is something patently amiss 
with a system which allows grotesque wealth 
to flaunt itself by the side of abysmal poverty. 
There is no logic (except, perhaps, the logic 
of facts) in a situation which permits, in the 
familiar phrase, ‘starvation in the midst of 
plenty.’ These are the commonplaces of politi- 
cal argument, in England as much as in Amer- 
ica. But while the American acts upon them, 
while he strives, by a process of trial and 
error, to organise a system which shall be free 
of these absurd and illogical defects, the Eng- 
lisiman refuses to organise. He prefers to 


muddle along without very much logic, without 
very much consistency, and without any of 
those a priori conceptions which are the but- 
tress of more highly trained minds. And he 
muddles along with a fair degree of success. 

It would be untrue, no doubt, to suggest that 
all Englishmen prefer a muddle to a system. 
For there exists in England today a minority, 
powerful and well-organised, which demands 
systematic change, which demands a funda- 
mental reconstruction of society, which de- 
mands, in short, a New Deal. And the Socialist 
Party, which demands these things, is at least 
as powerful a minority in England today as was 
the Democratic Party in the United States six 
years ago. It is unlikely, however, that in Eng- 
land 1932 will follow 1928, or that Cripps will 
succeed to Macdonald as Roosevelt succeeded 
to Hoover. The British Socialist makes the 
one mistake which it is fatal to make in Eng- 
land: he appeals to the reason of his fellow- 
countrymen when he should appeal to their 
instinct. 

It is not that Great Britain is afraid of 
Radicalism. She has always been radical to 
the core, even when she has expressed her 
radicalism, as she is doing today, by a rather 
depressing conservatism. And many of the 
more spectacular developments of President 
Roosevelt’s policy, the Codes, for instance, or 
the regulation of the Stock Market, are com- 
monplaces in England, and have been accepted 
as such for a generation and more. It is not 
that Great Britain is afraid of change; her 
history is a panorama of unending change. 
But the Englishman, witnessing revolution on 
every side of him, and admitting, too, the need 
for revolution, refuses to elevate it into a 
system of politics. 

The social development of England is based 
today, as always, not upon revolution but upon 
evolution. There is change, but it is brought 
about peacefully, almost imperceptibly. Above 
all, it is brought about unconsciously. The day 
may come when Britain, too, will have her 
New Deal, but she will not know that she has 
had it until the hand has been played. 
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The Austrian Situation 





By COUNT EDGAR HOYOS 


(Count Hoyos wrote to us the following from his native Vienna five days after the Austrian 
Nazi revolt including the murder of Chancellor Englebert Dollfuss on July 25.—Eprror.) 


T IS not easy for people not living in 

this country to understand the situation 
before and after the murder of Bundes- 
kanzler Dollfuss, which has horrified the 
whole of Europe. Dr. Dollfuss was the de- 
fender of Austrian independence against a 
National-Socialist invasion from Germany 
and died as a martyr in this cause. Any- 
body who like myself was present at the 
funeral of this great personality in Euro- 
pean politics must realise that all Nazi 
statements declaring that the large majority 
of the Austrian people did not support 
Dollfuss in his aims were untrue. If one 
saw the hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children who lined the streets 
of the funeral procession, and waited for 
hours to do honour to their departed leader, 
one knew that the majority of Austria was 
and is in favour of independence from Ger- 
many. This idea will not die with Dollfuss. 
On the contrary, his violent death will 
probably add many adherents to his cause. 


I 


In order to understand the situation we 
must go back to the beginnings. Before 
the Nazis obtained power in Germany, the 
idea of an Anschluss had practically been 
put aside, and even those in favour of it 
realised that it could not be effected owing 
to the Powers’ objection on the ground of 
the treaty of Versailles. 

The two parties that ruled in Parliament 
were the Catholic Christian Socialist party 
and the Socialists. The latter were some- 


thing between the second and third Inter- 
national, much more radical than Socialists 
in England, France or Germany; and their 
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final aim was Bolshevism or Dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Besides these two large 
parties there is the small party of Gross- 
deutsche, who form the stock of the present 
Austrian Nazis. Their aim was and still 
is uniting with Germany and abolishing 
Austrian independence. As long as Ger- 
many had a Socialist Government, the Aus- 
trian Socialists were also in favour of unit- 
ing with Germany. None of these parties 
had the majority alone, and therefore the 
vote of the Grossdeutsche was necessary in 
divisions, to carry any new law. From 
the moment Germany became National So- 
cialist and abolished the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in Germany, the Austrian 
Socialists gave up the idea of a unified 
Germany and wanted to introduce Soviet- 
ism into Austria on Russian lines. They 
had collected arms, trained their men for 
civil war, and the result was the revolt, 
which broke out last February and was 
quelled by the Austrian Government troops 
and the Volunteer Heimwehr formations 
which had been created by Prince Star- 
hemberg to counterbalance the socialist 
army. But Dollfuss and his Government 
had another enemy in the adherents of the 
old Grossdeutsche, who had become Nazis 
and had found support amongst a certain 
section of the intelligentia, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and a number of the state officials. 
As these Austrian Nazis planned the Gleich- 
schaltung (equalising) of Austria to Ger- 
many, that is to say making Austria a 
German province, this was high treason, 
and Dolliuss had to forbid the National 
socialist party in Austria and the wearing 
of Nazi uniforms and emblems. From that 
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moment Germany had begun its campaign 
against Dollfuss’ Government, by forming 
a Legion of Austrian malcontents, mostly 
criminals who had fled from justice, whom 
they armed and held ready for an invasion 
into Austria to support the Austrian Nazis. 

The German Government always de- 
clared they were not responsible for the 
propaganda by wireless and by all German 
papers against Austria; but they did noth- 
ing to stop it. Dollfuss had in the mean- 
time created the Vaterldndische Front 
(Home front) in which he united everybody 
who was prepared to help build up Austria 
as an independent, Christian State, with a 
realy representative Diet chosen from every 
possible group or corporation. He was 
always ready to come to an agreement with 
Germany, provided Germany recognised 
Austria as an independent state and stopped 
all propaganda against it. 

Difficulties, however, abounded. Bombs, 
ammunition, arms and propaganda were 
smuggled over the borders, and “Terror” 
acts were begun by Austrian Nazis against 
railway communications, power stations, 
bridges, etc. They hoped in this way to 
make Dollfuss’ position impossible and to 
force the Government to resign. As they 
could not succeed with these acts of terror- 
isation they decided to murder the one man 
whom they feared, as they realised that 
Dollfuss had become a European Power, a 
man who was admired in every world Cap- 
ital, not only for his personal charm, cour- 
age, and perfectly clean hands—he died as 
a poor man—but also for his very great 
powers of statesmanship. 

Unluckily for Europe and the world this 
cowardly murder has succeeded; a band of 
Nazi desperadoes carried out this vile act on 
July 25th. They had hoped that the revolu- 
tion would break out all over Austria, but 
they were mistaken. The Government was 
able to cope with the situation. Fighting 
in parts of Styria, Burgenland and Carin- 
thia is practically over at the time of writ- 
ing this article. Army, Gendarmerie, and 
the voluntary Heimatschutz, Sturmschaaren 
and other formations have remained ab- 
solutely loyal and the Nazi armed forces 
have been forced to lay down their arms 
in all but a few places where quiet will 
undoubtedly soon be restored. 

It is hoped that no intervention from 
foreign Governments will be necessary, as 
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this might easily lead to international com- 
plications. Italy has concentrated troops 
on the Austrian frontier so as to be pre- 
pared for all eventualities, but I do not 
think they will enter into action. 

Germany now must show whether she is 
prepared to stop all propaganda against 
Austria. Hitler has recalled the German 
Minister Rieth from Vienna, and is propos- 
ing to appoint von Papen, his Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to be his successor. It remains to be 
seen if he will bring any proposals which 
may lead to a detente. Opinion here is 
rather sceptical, but perhaps Berlin is real- 
ising that they cannot continue to support a 
cause in Austria, which has been condemned 
by the whole of the world and by the major- 
ity of the Austrian people. It would have 
been better if they had realised this sooner 
and it had not been necessary for Chancellor 
Dollfuss to die as a hero for his cause. 


II 


It now remains to be seen whether Dr. 
Dollfuss’ successor, the former minister of 
Justice, Dr. Schuscgnigg, will be able to 
uphold the flag of independence with equal 
success. There is no doubt that the Nazi 
Movement in parts of Styria, Carinthia, 
Tyrol and Salzburg is strong. It is difficult 
to persuade these people that the example 
of Germany, which is practically isolated 
since the Nazi methods were introduced, 
does not seem encouraging. They maintain 
that a united Germany, with Austria in- 
corporated would be Austria’s salvation. 
They are opposed to the leniency towards 
all parties, which the Dollfuss Government 
always showed, and would like Prussian 
“thoroughness” to supplant the amiable 
Austrian character. I do not think they will 
succeed. The Austrian, though apparently 
of a soft and yielding disposition, can be 
very stubborn when his independence is in 
danger. Dr. Dollfuss, who himself came 
from Austrian peasant stock, was typical of 
the Austrian character. Always amiable, 
honest, but hard if he thought this neces- 
sary, and no one could turn him from the 
road he had once decided to be the right 
one. 

The peasant population were with him 
entirely. They will not turn from the line 
he represented, and they are a powerful 
mass. A large majority of the industrial 
workers were socialists in Austria. Of these 
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a, number of the more moderate joined the 
patriotic Austrian Front after the February 
revolt, which the radical members of the 
socialist party bad begun. Then there is 
the whole of the former Christain socialist 
party and the Heimwehren. If there were 
elections in Austria now, as the German 
Nazis are continually demanding, very 
probably the adherents of Dollfuss’ policy 
would gain a majority; but the Nazis would 
also obtain a representation in the House. 
As their program however spells high 
treason to Austrian independence, I do not 
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think that elections will take place for the 
time being. 


Ill 


The present Government have declared 
that they wish to finish the work begun by 
ithe late Chancellor, and therefore they in- 
tend to introduce the corporative system in 
lieu of an elected parliament. They intend 
to follow in the footsteps of their leader 
and to uphold his motto, which was: 
Oesterreich tiber Alles, wenn es nur will 
(Austria above everything, if she only will.) 


The Inner Law 


By ESTHER ANN CLARK 


God’s world was made for peace. The 
starry dance 

Of rhythmic courses through the fields of 
space; 

The ordered seasons’ ebb and flow of life; 

The endless round of change the rivers 
know, 

Ail move obedient to perfect law; 

And nature, one in myriad forms of grace, 

Exultant sings of harmony within. 


But man a seeming world of discord finds, 

A world enslaved to greed and lust of 
power; 

Where brother strives for gain in brother’s 
loss; 

And nations, blind with age-long prejudice, 

Bound fast by stubborn pride of race, forget 

That hate is chaos, and can naught create, 

Nor ever good be wrought by sin of Cain. 





And yet the inner harmony abides. 
Above the din of clashing interests 
Men hear the echoes of the angels’ song, 
And learn the joy of nobler aims than self. 
Our age is waking from the dream of force; 
And stirs with prescient longing for the day 
When Peace shall loose the iron bands of 
War. 


And it will come, that day of brotherhood, 

The crowning day toward which the ages 
move. 

Then nations, freed from jealousy and fear, 

Will seek their goals unswerving as the 


stars, 

Which never clash in all their golden 
rounds; 

And all the world will own God’s law of 
love 


That guides the destinies of stars and men. 
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Geneva and the Drug Habit 


By RUSSELL THOMAS WENTWORTH 


(Familiarly known as “Russell Pasha,’ Mr. Wentworth after leaving Cambridge University 
entered the Egyptian Civil Service as Inspector within the Ministry of Interior. He became 
Assistant Commandant of Police in Alexandria in 1911. Since 1918 he has been Commandant 
of Police in Cairo with the civil rank of Pasha and Director of the Egyptian Central Narcotics 
Intelligence Bureau. He is a grandson of Lord Charles James Russell.—-Evitor.) 


EING a policeman myself I am accustomed 

to the way of the world whereby all good 

police work is taken for granted without com- 

ment and merely the failures underlined and 
emphasised. 

The League of Nations at the present time 
is getting plenty of criticism for what it has 
not done and far too little credit for much that 
has been accomplished. 

Five years ago I was charged by the Egyp- 
tian Government to form an Anti Narcotic In- 
telligence Bureau to fight the hideous menace 
of narcotic addiction which was threatening 
to destroy the health and wealth of Egypt. 

Egypt was a victim country, manufactured 
no drugs herself but was being quickly ruined 
by tons of morphine and heroin manufactured 
in Europe and smuggled into her country by 
wholesale drug traffickers of every nationality. 

My letters of marque included the right to 
correspond direct with foreign police forces 
and governments, to spend my credits as I saw 
best and to send my officers to the ends of the 
earth if by so doing proof could be obtained 
of the source of the poison stream that was 
pouring into Egypt. 

In the first year of the Bureau’s life we were 
able to prove completely and unanswerably 
that it was the licenced factories of France and 
Switzerland that were “leaking” and sending 
into the contraband trade large quantities of 
drugs that should have been under control. 

Invited for the first time in January 1930 to 
give evidence at Geneva, Egypt laid the facts 
before the “Advisory Committee on Opium and 
other Dangerous Drugs” and within a year con- 
trol was so tightened up in those countries that 
the illicit traffic had to find another base for its 
supplies, 

Turkey at this time was the principal sup- 
plier of crude opium for all the chemical fac- 
tories of Europe and, driven out of Western 
Europe, the contraband traffic moved their 
headquarters to Istanbul where three large 
factories were erected with an output of 
thirteen tons a year of heroin and morphine. 


What this quantity meant can be realised 
when it is remembered that the League have 
estimated at one ton and a half the world’s 
annual requirements of heroin for scientific and 
medical purposes. 

Again the facts were exposed at Geneva and 
within a few months the Turkish Government 
closed the factories and issued new and drastic 
legislation. 

Once again the traffic had to pack its bag 
and move elsewhere: this time it split and took 
two directions, one to Bulgaria and the other 
to China where secret factories were set up in 
several of the foreign concessions of the 
treaty ports. 

Presentation of the facts at Geneva followed, 
the China factories were closed and Bulgaria 
undertook to put her house in order. 

The first essential for the Trade is obviously 
proximity to the opium crop without which 
morphine and heroin cannot be produced. 

Driven out of the Foreign Concessions the 
manufacturers took their plant and their chem- 
ists to the, so far, unrecognised territory of 
Manchukuo where for the moment they are 
flourishing and whence good business is being 
done with China, America, Egypt and Europe. 

For the moment things in Bulgaria have not 
improved but past experience has shown that 
no country can for long neglect the floodlight 
of Geneva. 

This, briefly, is the movement during the 
last five years of the wholesale illicit drug fac- 
tories of the world. 

Now, I ask you, what could Egypt have done 
in her own defence had Geneva not existed? 
All she could have done would have been to 
correspond through diplomatic channels with 
all the various foreign countries each of which, 
in their turn, had become the centre of the 
illicit traffic. And what would have been 
the results? 

I tremble to think of what Egypt might 
have become during those five years had it not 
been for the fierce light of publicity at Geneva 
and the arousing of national consciences. 
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Five years ago Egypt, with a total popula- 
tion of 14 millions, had half a million of her 
people addicted to drugs generally, today that 
figure has fallen to a total of 23 thousand, of 
whom 15 thousand are hashish smokers and 
eight thousand white drug takers. 

On Ist October 1930 we had 7,300 persons 
in prison convicted under the Narcotic Law and 
of these 5,500 were addicts. 

On Ist October last year the total was down 
to 3,800 and of these only 674 were addicts, 
i.e., a reduction of 4,800 in five years. 

Without Geneva this result could not have 
been attained and Egypt would have been 
strewn with the drug-wrecked carcasses of her 
hard-working peasants. 

Thanks to the years of devoted work of the 
Opium Section of the League the output of the 
licenced narcotic factories of the world has 
now been greatly reduced and corresponds with 
the figure estimated for the world’s scientific 
and medical needs. 
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There is still the constant fight against the 
illicit factories which, no sooner suppressed in 
one country, make their sinister appearance in 
another. 

Thanks to the magnificent documentation 
of the American and British representatives on 
the Advisory Committee there is no corner of 
the globe today that can lend itself to the illicit 
traffic without the facts being stated at 
Geneva. 

Twice a year the representatives of some 
twenty-five countries meet in committee, dis- 
cuss the seizure cases of the past year and deal 
with a long agenda of work for the future. 

Plain speaking is now the outstanding feature 
of this committee, and long may it continue 
to be so until the day comes when the govern- 
ments of the world feel themselves strong 
enough to tackle the one final solution of this 
problem which is the limitation of the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy to the world’s 
legitimate needs. 





War and These? 
By M.W.S.C. 


Roses and lilacs and noble trees, 
Turquoise skies over singing seas, 
Rushing rivers and whispering breeze, 
Cool, sweet rain and murmuring bees,— 


Does war belong in a world with these? 
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Economic Peace First 


By BOYD-CARPENTER 


(Dr. Boyd-Carpenter is lecturer at_Georgetown University and Fordham University. He 
received his Master’s degree from Cambridge University and his Doctor’s degree from the 
University of Berlin. He has traveled extensively especially in the Far East.—Epitor.) 


S A tree is known by its fruits, so is 

a statesman known by his actions. 
The actions of the “big four” at Versailles, 
St. Germain-en-laye, Neuilly, Trianon can 
be seen now in the continued distraught 
condition of Europe. Also, the vanity of 
modern national leaders can now be meas- 
ured in that they cannot move to rescue the 
millions in Europe from economic misery 
and the possibility of renewed strife, be- 
cause the statesmen and nations who dic- 
tated the Peace Treaties might not like the 
implication of failure in their work. Thus 
we learn that the misery of many is less 
important than the vanity of the few. 


I 


This absurd mental attitude is maintained 
by the use of such slogans as “the sanctity 
of treaties,” as if there were no sanctity sur- 
rounding the lives of the Europeans of to- 
day. Think of the reasoning which sees 
more sanctity in what man makes than in 
man himself! Any survey of the cessions 
of territory under the so-called peace 
treaties discloses the prime causes of Euro- 
pean unrest. These cessions included part 
of Schleswig to Denmark, part to Germany 
(by plebiscites); five villages at Marien- 
Werder transferred to Poland; Danzig 
made independent compels the creation of 
the Polish Corridor for Polish trade to reach 
the Baltic, but no corresponding corridor 
was made for Austrian or Swiss trade to 
reach the Adriatic; upper Silesia, after a 
plebiscite, divided between Poland and Ger- 
many; the township of Hultschin ceded 
to Czechoslovakia; Alsace and Lorraine 
ceded to France; the Saar Basin renounced 


to the League of Nations; Calamine put 
under a Belgo-German condominium; all 
German colonies sequestrated by mandates 
or ceded to other powers. Similarly in the 
case of Austria, the States of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia are created, while Serbia 
becomes Jugoslavia by the addition of 
alleged Slav areas; Italy gained an augmen- 
tation of territory often loosely spoken of 
as the Austrian Tyrol. By which wholesale 
cessions dictated to Austria and Germany 
these two powers lost an area of 255,416 
square miles, or put in another way, modern 
Austria and Germany combined exceed in 
area former Germany by less than 6000 
square miles. Under this sweeping an- 
nihilation of former states, Germans are 
left under the domination of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Italy, Belgium and France; 
while Austrians are left under the domina- 
tion of Italy, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland. Prior to the World War, Europe 
did have a sore spot in Alsace-Lorraine, but 
the learned statesmen of Versailles and St. 
Germain-en-laye have managed by delib- 
erate design to create some ten to twelve 
sore spots in Europe by placing Germans 
or Austrians under the control of neigh- 
boring or newly created states. 
Economically, they attempted to thrust 
Europe back into the days of 1810-1815, 
prior to which date old Germany was com- 
prised of more than two hundred states, 
ecclesiastical states, free cities, imperial 
knights, and duchies. As a result of the 
Napoleonic Wars these two hundred states 
had been reduced to thirty-nine, conse- 
quently, trade no longer had to suffer taxes 
and interference every few miles as it passed 
from Vienna to Schleswig-Holstein. Sim- 
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ilarly, these Twentieth Century treaties 
changed Europe from twenty-two states to 
thirty states, adding thereby eight new 
frontiers, eight new custom barriers, eight 
new offices of foreign affairs; thereby chang- 
ing the current of thought and practice from 
simplification of political and economic life 
to a more complicated form. All this could 
have been avoided by making Austria a real 
federation of states under one foreign office, 
as under one economic control. Equally, 
Germany could have so been made into 
areal federation. To either of these Poland 
could have been permitted, on plebiscite of 
her people, to join, or the federation of 
Russia might have been attempted by 
states, such as Finland, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine; these, also be- 
ing within one economic control, but main- 
taining a local political control of their local 
affairs. 


II 


The opportunity was lost. Possibly pas- 
sions and hate burned too fiercely at Ver- 
sailles, St. German-en-laye, Trianon and 
Neuilly for a cool survey of the magnificent 
chance which had been presented to the vic- 
torious Allies. 

This is not meant to convey the idea that 
there were not many excellent points in 
these Treaties. Indeed there were, espe- 
cially the supplemental agreement made by 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan and U. S. A. 
with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia and Greece, under the terms of which 
the allied powers offer to these states the 
power to annex if the racial—the religious 
tenets and practices, and linguistic rights 
were duly and adequately protected; but 
though to some purists this was an attempt 
to interfere in the management of local 
affairs within a state—none the less—those 
about to be transferred had a right to know 
and demand that the transferation did not 
leave them worse off than they had been. 

From such a medley, can peace in Europe 
be sought with any degree of certainty? Is 
it reasonable to expect peace in the areas 
in which Germans are dominated by 
Italians, Poles, Czechoslovaks, French, 
Belgians, or in those areas in which Aus- 
trians suffer from the pride of victory at 
the hands of Jugoslavs, Rumanians, 
Czechoslovakians, Poles, Italians? Read 


the passages in the treaties for the protec- 
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tion of minorities within the new states, 
and then read the records placed before the 
League of Nations from the Ukrainians, 
often beaten or jailed by the Poles, and 
some slight understanding will be gained of 
the fate of a minority under a victorious 
conqueror. It is no answer to say that the 
problem is hard. That should have been 
grasped before the territories were ceded. 

A mistake has been made. Honorable 
men would admit the error and attempt to 
rectify the blunder, but so long as the pres- 
ent territorial situation continues, there can- 
not be political, much less economic peace, 
in Europe. Hence the question of debts 
cannot be settled until an economic condi- 
tion has been established by means of which 
trade can expand and develop along lines 
which practice has shown is not only pos- 
sible but agreeable. Look at two points in 
the Austrian situation. First take the atti- 
tude of Austria to the Trentino and the 
Alto-Adige areas. An official report of the 
British Foreign Office, published, 1920, 
dealing with the pre-war conditions is 
illuminating. It says (page 341): 

“There can be no doubt that during the 
last fifty years the industries of the Trentino 
have seriously decayed. At one time the 
region, considering its size and capacity, was 
conspicuous for its industrial activity. Min- 
ing and iron works employed thousands of 
hands in all the valleys up to approximately 
1860. The silk spinning industry was 
flourishing, Rovereto, famous for its spin- 
neries, consumed not only the produce of 
the country, but a good part of that of the 
Venetian and Lombardy plains. The small 
town of Ala had eleven considerable velvet 
manufactories. About 1850 to 1860 there 
existed in the valleys of Chiesa and Sarca 
several blast furnaces, while tanning and 
sugar refining were also prosperous forms 
of manufacturers, but due to the tariffs of 
Austria and Italy the silk industry decayed; 
because of the difficulties of importing raw 
materials from Italy; the paper factories 
were compelled to limit production because 
of Austrian taxes on exports to Italy; the 
iron works of Guidicaria on account of high 
duties could not import raw iron from the 
Val Trompia; while the somewhat sudden 
spread of silk-worm disease led to the de- 
cline of that industry; the Austrians also 
prohibited the sending of Italian cattle to 
the summer pastures of the Trentino.” 
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On the surface, it seemed as if each coun- 
try had the right to do what it chose with 
its tariff, and thereby protect the industries, 
but that was only part of the problem. 
The two areas of Alto-Adige and Trentino 
made up two and three-quarters millions of 
acres, of which area 49.2% was in forests, 
and timber formed possibly the largest item 
of export, as the pines of this area are pre- 
ferred in Austria to those of Carinthia and 
Styria. But across this picture falls the 
racial question. The Trentino is prepon- 
derately Italian and Alto Adige is equally 
so German. The last Austrian pre-war 
census of 1910 shows Alto Adige 239,000, 
of which 215,000 were Germans. Trentino 
shows that only 13 out of every 376 were 
German. The lumber trade and manufac- 
ture of certain wines seemed to be in the 
hands of the Germans. The Germans want 
to be joined to Austria, and the Italians de- 
sire union with Italy. On November 2, 
1919, confirming this, President Wilson 
seized an opportunity to point out to the 
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Italian Government that he had “out of his 
sincere sympathy for Italy permitted her 
to annex in the Tyrol a considerable region 
populated by alien inhabitants.” 


III 


Here is the pith, the center of the mis- 
takes of the Peace Treaties, and until such 
obvious errors are acknowledged and de- 
terminedly rectified, economic peace, which 
is the basis of political peace, cannot come 
to Europe. And, until economic peace 
comes to Europe, trade and commerce is 
unlikely to be founded on a firm basis from 
which expansion can proceed. When that 
expansion commences, then financial oppor- 
tunity to pay debts will sequentially follow. 
But even should this all come about, the 
World will still require to learn that peace 
is dependent on the practice of common 
honesty in politics, home and foreign, as 
also international business and treaties. 





In the High Places 


A Play 


By EUGENIA WHYTE 


The Scene: 
Work-shop of the War God, en- 
closed within glitering, metallic 
walls, adorned with war maps 
and other war paraphernalia. 
Statues of war heroes clutter the 
shelves. Center of the room is 
occupied by a broadcasting ma- 
chine, of complicated construc- 
tion. In the corner of the room 
is another machine, futuristic 
in appearance, upon which 
SCIENCE is working fever- 
ishly, as the scene opens. On a 
luxurious couch, in another cor- 
ner of the room, the War God, 
clad in armor, sleeps serenely. 
He is masked. 

The Time: 
An unknown date of the future. 

The Conclusion: 
As inevitable as Destiny. 


The Characters: 


Only those of the War God, 
Science, and Youth are seen on 
the stage. All of the others 
come in as voices through the 
ether, as dials on the futuristic 
machines are manipulated. 





Science: 
(Musing) When the War God awakens, 
he will be astounded at my progress. 

Tue SLEEPING Form oF THE WAR GOD Stirs, 
StreTcHEs, THEN ArIseES. Wit HEAvy 
Footsteps, HE Crosses THE ROOM, TO 
THE CoRNER WHERE SCIENCE Is 
WorkInc. 


War God: 

(Boisterously) Ha! I startled you. I 
have been long asleep—too long, I fear. 
(Shrugs his shoulders) While I sleep, 
though, the people forget. 


Science: 

Even as you slept, I have been perfecting 
your plans. While the people in the valley 
below go about their business of living— 
and dreaming. Little do they suspect the 
existence of your laboratory, here on the 
mountain top. 
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War God: 

(Inspecting the new broadcasting ma- 
chine) Tell me, what is this that you have 
perfected while I dozed so peacefully? 


Science: 

(Eagerly) At last I have discovered the 
solution to your great need for secrecy. 
With the turning of this dial, as you broad- 
cast your commands to your co-workers, J 
can bring their voices back to you in 
answer! Not only that. With the aid of 
this mirror, you can see them! Come— 
look at the people in the valley below! 


War God: 

(Awed) It is true—they labor, peace- 
fully. (In sudden resentment) But from 
those labors, I have no profit. It is time to 
fan the flames of war! 


Science: 

(Significantly) So think your co-workers. 
Aw INSISTENT BuzzING OF THE MACHINE BREAKS 
INTO THE CONVERSATION. 

War God: 
(Angrily) What is that? Can’t you stop 
that noise? 


Science: 

It is the Munitions Factories. Each day 
at this time they tune in to see if you are 
awake. Listen! (Turning the dial) 

A Swarp Staccato Voice CoMES IN OVER THE 
MACHINE. 
Munitions Factories: 

At last we are tuned in. Listen to our 
message: The War God has slept long 
enough. Our trade will soon be dead! 


War God: 

(Shouts with excitement) The War God 
is awake! Set your factories to working. 
I want cannon, machine guns, war tanks. 
And new inventions. Quick ones! Deadly 
ones! 


Munitions Factories: 

(Ironically) Think you that we have 
been asleep, too? All we need is a market. 
Only you can supply that. Inventive 
Genius has perfected the most ghastly de- 
vices you can imagine. We but await your 
word. 


War God: 
You send the hot blood rushing through 
my veins. The word will come—soon! 
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Science: 

(Tunes out the voice) (Thoughtfully) 
Sometimes I think that your friend, Inven- 
tive Genius, may go too far. When the 
knight of old fought, sword to sword, there 
was romance and glamour in their clash 
Now, it is cold steel—the chemical labora- 
tory—against flesh and blood. Are you not 
afraid the people might rebel? 


War God: 

(Laughs loudly) Centuries ago, you said, 
“Do you think the Gauls will rebel against 
war when they see Caesar’s wall-scaling 
engines?” After that, it was gunpowder. 
Then you were certain that submarines and 
poison gas would be my downfall. (Gloat- 
ingly) Ah! how that first shell turned a 
whole field of men into bits of flesh. The 
river ran red with their blood. 


Science: 

(Weakly and hurriedly) All of your 
other friends have been trying to contact 
(Turns the 


you. Greed — Propaganda. 
dial) Here is Propaganda now. 
War God: 
Propaganda! What have you to say to 
the War God? 
Propaganda: 


(In a sarcastic, leering voice) The same 
as always, War God. Do I not know there 
could be no successful war without my 
presence? (Laughs heartily) Remember 
my photographs of the enemy holding ba- 
bies on the points of their bayonets? You 
thought them masterpieces. You should 
see my new atrocities! 


War God: 

(Turning to Science) Enough! Propa- 
ganda is always ready. (As Science tunes 
the voice out) Your invention exceeds my 
wildest dreams. .. But you do not ap- 
pear elated. Come, tell me, what is it? 


Science: 

(Hesitantly) There is a young lad down 
in the valley. He preaches constantly 
about Peace. 


War God: 

(Laughing) As if the history of the world 
had not been splotched by Peace Advoca- 
tors! How we laughed, back in 1816, when 
they formed “The Society for Permanent 
and Universal Peace!” (He holds his 
sides) What a ferment that stirred up! 
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. . « Listen, Science, do you recognize these 
words? (Quotes) “Nations shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 


Science: 
(Reverently) They are the words of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


War God: 

(Disdainfully) And you fear the power 
of a mere lad who prattles of Peace in the 
valley. Think you that his words will be 
of any avail, when Jesus of Nazareth 
failed? Even Christianity is as nothing 
compared with my power! 


Science: 

(Sighs) I suppose you are right... 
Well, everyone seems to be in readiness. 
Hatred is fanning his flames. Well does he 
know that the blood of the people must be 
heated with his fire, before they will con- 
sent to war against their fellowmen. 


War God: 

(Gloating) The Business Interests . . 
and the Diplomats? I take it they are 
meeting, behind locked doors. Ah! One 
blast on my trumpet and all will rush to my 
aid. Even they of the slender hands and 
tender hearts! (Reminiscing) Yes, indeed, 
woman has ever been easy of persuasion. 
(Impatiently) You do not even hear me. 
What is that contraption you are tinkering 
with? 

Science: 

(Reluctantly) Nothing—worth mention- 
ing. Only, as you slept—a balloon ascended 
to the stratosphere! It is so uncanny—that 
there should be a region where man can go 
where there are no storm clouds—only per- 
petual sunshine. (Dreamily) Is it not pos- 
sible that there could be voices, even in that 
region, that we could hear, were we properly 
attuned? 

War God: 

(Laughs uproariously) You are becom- 

ing fanciful. What a whim! 


Science: 
(Softly) Whim it may be, a wild dream. 
But it possesses me—this idea . . . that 


there might be a mysterious something out 
beyond, waiting, groping—pleading for its 
voice to be heard. (Suddenly fearful) Do 
you think—I may be going—mad? 
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War God: 

(Indifferently) You have been working 
too hard. (Suddenly becomes tense) Lis- 
ten! I hear footsteps. 


Science: 

Footsteps? You dream. No one in the 
whole world knows your hiding place. 
Tuere Is A KNOCK AT THE Door, aT First FAInt, 

Tuen INsisteENT. THEN, AS SCIENCE anv 

THE WAR GOD Srare at Eacu OTHER 
APPREHENSIVELY, THE Heavy IaRon 
Door Is Forcep OPEN, AND A 
TALL, Bricut-Facep Lap 
ENTERS. 


War God: 

(Pompously) I think, young Sir, you pos- 
sess more courage than sense, to enter so 
boldly into the War God’s den. 


Youth: 

(Panting) I had to see you. To warn 
you! It is rumored in the valley that soon 
you will lift your arm to strike . . . the 
moment that happens, the people will de- 
stroy you! 


War God: 

(Roars with laughter) It seems that I 
must always have striplings like you to put 
in their places during each war. (Men- 
acingly) Do you know the prisons wait for 
such as you? 


Youth: 

(With sarcasm) And I have heard it said 
that you call yourself the “Defender of 
Liberty.” (His voice rises to a passionate 
note) From the moment you declare war, 
Liberty is trampled upon and despotism 
fills the dungeons with her victims. You 
and your rulers sit on your thrones and send 
us forth to kill and be killed. You stifle our 
voices. Would you know how the people 
feel about war? Then—put it to a vote. 


War God: 

NO! The power to declare war is mine 
alone. Look—at the statues of my heroes. 
Do they not move you? 


Youth: 

(Bowing his head) They were, indeed, 
brave souls. (Voice rises to a high pitch) 
But you blinded them with your merciless 
fog. Your smooth talk is opium, concocted 
to deaden intelligence. You do not even 
know the meaning of statesmanship, cool 
judgment, arbitration. 
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War God: 
(Amused) Mouthy words, those. 
how came you by them? 


Youth: 
(Without hesitation) Education! Would 
you speak with him? 


War God: 

That fellow! He has been my arch- 
enemy since Creation. He is persistent, but 
weak—futile. And how could I speak to 
him, now? 

Youth: 

Think you that Science is friend to you 
alone? His brother, who works in the val- 
ley, has achieved marvels that would 
astound even you. He picks up your sound 
waves. The people know of your alliance 
with Greed and Hatred and Propaganda! 


War God: 

(In amazement) Jt must be true! 
Science, get to work on new instruments. 
We must have our secrets. (Voice drops) 
Not that I am afraid. 


Pray, 


Youth: 
(Intensely) Mark you this, War God. 
The people of my generation have reached 


their convictions through straight thinking. 
And, do not forget, the instruments you use 
for world-wide communication are acces- 
sible to them. Their message of Peace and 
World Brotherhood has had an astounding 
reception in every part of the globe. Public 
Opinion is a mighty force. (Hesitates) I 
have a device in my pocket that would bring 
you some interesting voices, if you would 
let me attach it to your machine. 


War God: 

Put it on. I crave amusement. 

Tue YOUTH AtTtTAcuEs THE GADGET, THEN TURNS 
THE Dat, LIsTENING INTENTLY. 
Youth: 

(As a clicking sound is heard) I would 
speak to my teacher. Oh! I’m glad you 
are there. I am in the workshop of the 
War God— 


War God: 

(Interrupting insolently) Since when 
have you taken to teaching Peace, instead 
of minding your own business? 


Teacher: 

(Speaking in a calm, quiet voice) I do 
not mind telling you. Someone wrote a 
sentence that has burned into my brain. 
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(Repeats) “We who desire peace must 
write it in the hearts of children.” 


War God: 
A pretty sentence, but weak. 


Teacher: 

You shall taste its strength! My Peace 
teaching has spread through the valleys and 
careened to the mountain tops. Even you 
know there is nothing more powerful than 
the force of an idea when its hour has 
struck. This Youth sees Duty in a new 
light. He even looks into the future and 
sees his duty to unborn generations. You, 
War God, choose only the fittest and leave 
the weak unborn generations to suffer. 
“War does not of choice destroy bad men, 
but good men ever.” 


War God: 
A neatly turned phrase, newly invented 
by a coward. 


Youth: 

(Quickly) My teacher did not invent 
that phrase. Sophocles, the wise man of 
Greece, uttered those words, twenty cen- 
turies ago. 


War God: 

(In chagrin) Did his words keep Greece 
from war? (Voice changes) But I am sick 
with arguing. Tune me in on another voice. 
Your toy amuses me. 


Youth: 

(Softly) Would you like to hear—my 
mother? (Turnsdial) Mother! Oh! You 
are there. I am at the top of the mountain 
in the castle of the War God. 


Mother: 
(In a clear, ringing voice) The War God! 
Oh, my son! He is a dangerous creature. 


War God: 

(Adjusts the mirror and peers into it) 
Hum! She does not look like the women 
I have known. There is a hard twist to her 
lips. Her eyes glitter. When did she leap 
into design? 


Youth: 

She has been carved from the war cruel- 
ties of centuries. If her mouth looks hard 
it is because she hears your voice. Within 
her, hatred of war has struck like physical 
blows. (Softly) She is really beautiful. 
And strong, with the new strength of 
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womanhood. The gust of her power already 
rumbles over the rim of the earth. 


War God: 

What can woman do against my power? 
The indomitable spirit of man forever 
moves on to new conquest. 


Mother: 

Do you not know that this youth and I 
are of one flesh? Through the cycle of 
seasons we have walked—together. Have 
seen the passion brooding in a spring 
meadow, and woods touched by the gold of 
Autumn. The wonder of Life! (Voice 
rises passionately) All of this you would 
snatch from him. Too often have you 
plunged your greedy fingers into our store- 
houses and taken of our flesh to satisfy 
your gluttony. You talk of courage? We 
flung our gauntlets at the face of Death that 
we might give our sons life. What have you 
done to earn a right to them? 


War God: 
(Pompously) I offer you honor and glory 
in exchange for your son. 


Mother: 

(Contemptuously) Honor. The duel was 
fought for honor. And once men fought 
for religion. Now they are saying, it is 
futile to fight for anything. As for glory— 
I should be able to see nothing but the mark 
of Cain on his brow! 


Youth: 

I shall not bear the mark of Cain for any 
man, be he Emperor or King. Men of every 
race and creed are my brothers. 


Mother: 
Why do you not show the War God your 
Light? 


Youth: 

(Eagerly) Oh! My light. (Pulls a 
strange device, similar to a flashlight, from 
his pocket) Even Science, down in the val- 
ley, marvels at its power. I found it one 
day, high on a mountain peak, but even I 
do not know how it came into being. It is 
so strange—as Love and Peace grow in my 
heart, so the light grows in power. And 
when I turn it on the hearts of others, it 
brings forth in them the same qualities I 
have nurtured in my own bosom! 


War God: 
I think the whole world has gone mad 
this day. You with your miraculous light, 
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and Science working himself to a frenzy, 
trying to tune in on the Stratosphere. 


Youth: 

(Eagerly) If you will let me tune in on 
your allies, you shall see what the light 
does, even to them. (Youth moves toward 
the machine questioningly, and the WAR 
GOD nods assent) (The instrument clicks 
underneath his fingers) (He calls, sharply) 
Greed, answer quickly. The War God 
would talk to you. (As he talks, he focuses 
his light on the machine) 


Greed: 

(Puzzled) Why . . . Greed was here a 
moment ago. But ...a strange light 
shone into the room and he disappeared. J 
am Brotherhood . . . I hardly know my- 
self how I got here. 


Youth: 

(Fervently) When I turn the light on 
Propaganda only Truth answers. Hatred 
turns to love— 


War God: 
It’s trickery, nothing more nor less! 


Youth: 

Ah! But it has a transcending power. 
Under its ray, doctors protest at the futility 
of war, where the most they can do is to 
make half men out of whole. It takes their 
hands from the doors of new discoveries 
for prolonging lives. Under the power of 
the light, editors print truth instead of 
propaganda. And the ministers! Cathed- 
ral spires emerge from darkness and point 
to Peace. 


War God: 

Bah! With one twist of my fingertips, 
I can work you into a patriotic frenzy! 
Science, turn on my music. I want throb- 
bing drums, marching feet, the blare of 
trumpets. 

(As ScrenceE TurRNS THE LEVER ON AN INSTRU- 
MENT, FUNEREAL Music BREAKS INTO THE 
ScENE, AND ABOvE Its SouND a DEEP 
WeEirRD Voice EMERGES WITH THESE 
Worps: 

“Listen to the footsteps—men are march- 
ing to war, 
Marching—marching—forth to die; in 
bloody pools they soon will lie 
While stars stare down from blackened 
sky, 
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And friend and foe on bended knee, pray 
to one God for Victory!” 


War God: 
(Screeching) What deviltry is this? The 


light! 


Youth: 

Yes, it is the effect of the light. It is the 
Army of Peace that marches to stirring 
music now. Up from the valleys, and down 
from the peaks, they surge, like an ocean 
tide. We have stolen your thunder, War 
God! Everything but your deadly weapons. 
Our soldiers thrill to the greatest cause in 
history. The fight for Peace! 


War God: 

(Angrily) And what will your army do 
when the invading army arrives? They 
will have to fight, in se/f-defense! Now you 
listen to me. (He turns a dial) I want to 
tune in on my brother, the War God of the 
Enemy. 

(A Grurr, ExciTep Voice EMERGES FROM THE 
MACHINE) 

Brother War God! Something terrible 
has happened. I had my forces ready for 
invasion, but they refuse to obey my com- 
mands. They pretend they do not under- 
stand me—they say that World Peace and 
Brotherhood have taught them a new 
language. 


Youth: 

The whole world is against you, War God. 
(Hesitates) You will not believe me—but I 
can bring even the voice of the Earth to 
your ears. (He turns a dial on the ma- 
chine) Earth! My good friend, do you 
have a message for the War God? 


Earth: 

(In a deep, rumbling voice) The War 
God? If he would hear a message from 
me, here it is: (Dramatically) For count- 
less years I labor to make the landscape 
sing, O War God—then you still its song 
with the roar of guns. You turn the silver 
glint of my streams blood-red. You blot 
out the light of the sun. Still my message 
is one of hope for my people. For—a seed 
was dropped, nineteen hundred years ago— 


War God: 

(Interrupting) Bah! Think you I know 
nothing of the seed? It is dead! My wars 
have covered the whole earth in the effort 
to kill it— 
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Earth: 

(Contemptuously) And you masquerade 
as a God. (Voice reaches a high pitch) 
Where is your courage, Youth, that you do 
not tear the mask from his face? 


(YoutH Leaps Upon THE War Gop, WHO, For 
THE First TIME, Is POSSESSED WITH FEAar. 
THERE IS A TERRIFIC STRUGGLE, THEN 
THE Bopy OF THE War Gop FALtis 
HEAVILY TO THE FLOOR) 

Science: 
What have you done? He cannot live 
without his mask. Why, he is—dead! 


Youth: 
It had to be. It was—He or Civilization. 


Science: 
Listen! (A clicking sound comes from 
the machine in the corner). It—it cannot 


be—IT IS! MY STRATOSPHERE MaA- 
CHINE! 
Youth: 

Strange! When I dropped my light it 


focused on your machine back there in 
the corner. Look! It is growing brighter! 
It blinds me! 


Science: 

(In amazed joy) The Voice! The Voice! 
It must be—the Voice from the strato- 
sphere! 


The Voice: 

(Dramatic, impressive) Through the cen- 
turies I have awaited this day, for mine is 
an enduring patience. Through all the 
years when war clouds shrouded the sky, 
I have walked the earth in anguish. Even 
my will was powerless to stop the slaughter, 
for it has been so ordained that the will of 
the people is the will of the world. Only to 
Man’s Dream can I shape Destiny .. . 
But I planted my seed. Even while you 
doubted and thought me a failure, I ten- 
derly nurtured the seed. Even when you 
thought my streams had run dry, my warm 
drops of rain glittered like diamonds in the 
blue earth. But—one more thing it took 
to bring the seed to complete fruition— 
the warmth from the flame of Youth’s ex- 
altation. (Voice lowers) Always has the 
War God been fearful of the seed. He 
trampled the whole earth in his efforts to 
kill it. But one thing he did not know— 
the seed was hidden where even he could 
not destroy it. (Slowly and impressively) 
I PLANTED IT IN THE HIGH PLACES 
OF MAN’S MIND. 
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HE dependence of the drama upon 

popular approval makes it a peculiarly 
interesting form of art. As Lope de Vega 
said long ago in his plea of confession and 
avoidance regarding his failure to observe 
the precepts of the regular drama, the peo- 
ple pay and their taste must be followed. 
The theater then, is a reliable reflection 
either of manners and customs or of popu- 
lar taste. 

In Argentina during recent years a type 
of drama has developed that holds much 
promise for the future and possesses great 
interest as interpreting certain aspects of 
national life and psychology. It is usually 
called the teatro nacional. 

A glance at the history of the theater in 
Argentina will serve to clarify our remarks 
concerning this distinctive form of dramatic 
art. 


I 


The origin of theatrical productions in 
Argentina must be sought in the annals of 
the colonial period. Such productions are 
recorded on public occasions such as the 
birthdays of the king, the inauguration of 
a viceroy and on similar occasions. In 
1789 Manuel J. Labarden’s Siripo, a play 
in classic form though dealing with native 
themes, was produced with marked success. 
During this early period the repertoire con- 
sisted mostly of plays of Calderon, Moreto 
and other Spanish authors, but even as early 
as 1787 a play of purely creole type, El amor 
de la estanciera, was successfully produced 
in Buenos Aires. After the attainment of 
independence the introduction of romanti- 
cism determined the form of the drama. 
During this interesting period when Argen- 
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tina was making its first serious effort to 
establish its literary independence, several 
plays were written and produced of Euro- 
pean form such as El cruzado of Marmol 
and P. Echagiie’s Rosas. But during this 
period including the Rosas régime an occa- 
sional play of native inspiration was pro- 
duced such as Callao’s Las bodas de Chivico 
y Pancha. 

These brief notices are cited to indicate 
the dual trends in the development of the 
drama, that of European inspiration on the 
one hand, and that of creole type on the 
other. The cultured classes preferred the 
former, and Spanish plays, put on by Span- 
ish companies, were well known in Buenos 
Aires, especially after the overthrow of 
Rosas. 

Significant developments, however, are 
seen toward the end of the 19th century 
that tended toward the establishment of the 
teatro nacional through the refinement and 
popularization of the gaucho or creole plays. 

It may be said here that the gaucho play 
drama represents the final form of esthetic 
development of the gaucho literature. This, 
beginning as anonymous verse of the rude, 
uncultured, more or less nomadic popula- 
tion of the pampas, developed into the 
epico-lyric compositions of which Martin 
Fierro of Hernandez is the best expression. 
This verse was recited or sung by the 
payador or minstrel to the accompaniment 
of the guitar. The payada was a musical 
and poetic contest between two payadores. 
Associated with the payadores were the 
popular dances such as the pericon. These 
involved very distinct dramatic elements in 
the dialogue of the dancers or the comments 
of the payador. Such features were com- 
mon to the origins of other national dramas. 

The second form of the gaucho literature 
was the novel popularized by Eduardo 
Gutierrez. These novels were little more 
than crude, dramatic episodes in the lives 
of real or traditional gaucho characters, 
such as Juan Moreira and Santos Vega. 
Of slight literary merit they are, however, 
of considerable historical interest in the 
development of the novel. 

The last form in the evolution of the 
gaucho literature was, as has been said, the 
drama. The earliest example of this was 
the dramatization, or rather the arrange- 
ment as a pantomime by Eduardo Gutierrez 
of one of his novels, Juan Moreira. As 
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first presented, there was no text. It was, 
in fact, a circus performance illustrating 
in a series of incidents the life of the pro- 
tagonist. This creole type of melodrama 
was soon developed by adding dialogue and 
giving some continuity to the episodes. 
Familiar scenes in gaucho life were pre- 
sented, the pulqueria or country store, the 
camp fire with the skulls of cattle as seats, 
and the utensils for preparing mate, the 
attack by a police detachment, etc. 

It will be noted that these earlier plays 
deal with the gaucho of the country; later 
they became urbanized. 

The character of the gaucho was simple. 
As usually portrayed he was a romantic 
figure, proud, independent, of great per- 
sonal valor, loyal in friendship, austere in 
love, intolerant of authority, with a fatal- 
istic resignation probably the inheritance 
from his Indian blood. 

In the earlier plays of this type the dra- 
matic conflict is the clash between the free- 
dom loving gaucho and the establishment 
of the orderly processes of civil government. 
Thus they reflect an important stage of 
national evolution. 

Recalcitrant to authority, subject to en- 
forced enlistment in the frontier forces and 
to harsh, unfair treatment, many were 
driven to desert and finally, as a result of 
military persecution, to seek refuge with the 
Indians. Such was the history of Martin 
Fierro. 

In a second type the conflict arises from 
the inability of the economically unprogres- 
sive gaucho to compete with the industrious 
and thrifty gringo, usually the Italian. The 
gaucho, conscious of his native blood and 
of the services of his class in gaining inde- 
pendence, finds himself losing property and 
status as a result of his economic inade- 
quacy. Illustrative of this type is Florencio 
Sanchez’ well known play La gringa. 

In the development of these plays from 
their very crude beginnings other elements 
and aspects were introduced, urban charac- 
ters such as the compadre, family conflicts 
between the older and younger generations, 
political controversies and similar matter. 
In fact considerable variety in plot and 
characters was achieved to save the genre 
from utter impoverishment through hack- 
neyed, stock characters, situations and 
motives. 
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The national note in this rude drama, 
and its popularity with the masses finally 
attracted the attention of men of letters in- 
terested in producing a drama expressive 
of national life but cast in cultured molds; 
in a word, a drama of more universal values 
with an appeal to the cultured classes. Such 
a drama might challenge the great popu- 
larity of the Spanish plays that were being 
presented in most of the theaters of Buenos 
Aires. In purging this type of its excessive 
vernacular, its violent melodrama, and in- 
attention to literary form and dramatic 
technique, authors, such as Leguizamon, 
Payro, Laferrere, Sanchez, Garcia Velloso 
and others have written an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of the Argentine drama. 

It was recognized by many critics that to 
turn to this rude and primitive drama was 
an esthetic regression. But the value of a 
dramatic type so deeply rooted in national 
tradition and psychology outweighed criti- 
cal considerations. Indeed, so great an 


authority as Ricardo Rojas held that the 
emancipation of the stage was due to the 
germ of the gaucho. This, to be sure, is a 
controversial point, but the marked in- 
fluence of these plays is undeniable. Juan 
Pablo Echagiie, the fine and constructive 


dramatic critic, says: 

“The present theater begins when it leaps 
from the arena to the stage, and undertakes 
its slow return toward the spiritual elevation 
from which it emerged in the colonial epoch, 
after being tempered and revived through 
contact with the people.” 

A curious fact conditioned the artistic 
development of the national theater in its 
early days and that was the lack of actors. 
Those in the Spanish companies were un- 
able to interpret gaucho parts, nor did the 
gaucho actors possess sufficient culture to 
equip them to render the more artistic and 
refined parts. The difficulty was, how- 
ever, transient. And it is in the formation 
of adequate actors that the famous Podesta 
family figures so conspicuously. 


II 


These slight and somewhat incoordinated 
notes are intended merely to suggest the 
origin and progress of a very interesting 
national drama. To give a concrete illlus- 
tration, I wish to outline a well known play, 
Payro’s Sobre las ruinas, although others 
would have served equally such as Leguiza- 
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mon’s Calandria presented in 1896, Garcia 
Velloso’s Jesus Nazareno (1902) or M’hijo 
el dotor of Florencio Sanchez. 

Payro attained merited distinction in 
Argentine literature as a novelist, drama- 
tist and journalist. To his wide acquaint- 
ance with the various phases of national life 
was added a power of observation and 
facility of expression that made him a re- 
liable interpreter. Sobre las ruinas was 
written in 1902, but was not presented until 
September 21, 1904. Echagiie,* whose ex- 
cellent review is followed in matter and 
form, classifies this as a “thesis play.” 

The scene is laid in the country. Don 
Pedro, a typical gaucho, is the owner of a 
farm inherited from his parents. His family 
consists of a daughter, Lenor, and a son, 
Juan. His nephew, Martin, is manager of 
a neighboring farm owned by Sefor Fer- 
nandez. In the latter’s family are a wife, 
Josefa, and daughter, Lucia, and with them 
is associated as friend and technical ad- 
viser Garcia, a young engineer to whom 
Fernandez has entrusted the establishment 
of a flood prevention system, rendered nec- 
essary by changed conditions and railway 
construction. Under Martin’s capable 
direction Fernandez’ farm, modern in 
equipment and methods, returns ample 
profits, enabling the family to enjoy the life 
and society of the capital. Don Pedro, on 
the contrary, represents the unprogressive 
gaucho. Scorning the gringo and modern 
methods he holds tenaciously to traditional 
views and methods. “A lo que te criaste.” 
What was good enough in the past is good 
enough today. 

This uncompromising attitude is vigor- 
ously indicated by the author in a discus- 
sion between Don Pedro, Juan and Garcia. 
Don Pedro shows his scorn for the scien- 
tific and progressive methods of Martin: 
“A fine stockman! To care for horses at a 
manger, cattle with a ring in their noses, 
milk cows, sheep in pens, calves that live 
on alfalfa, hay and corn! No rodeos, no 
roundups, branding, broncho busting, rac- 
ing nor roping!” And Juan adds: “Why, 
they even shear sheep by steam.” Garcia, 
who recognizes that to talk to Don Pedro 
about modern methods is like putting a 
mustard plaster on a wooden leg, expresses 
the inevitable conclusion that the gaucho 


* Una epoca del teatro argentino. 
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must disappear either by degeneration which 
is death or by absorption which is trans- 
formation. 

We have here the elements of dramatic 
conflict and the author has developed, in a 
most interesting and convincing manner his 
chosen thesis: progress or poverty, advance- 
ment or destruction, a national transforma- 
tion through the adoption of improved 
methods. Nor has he yielded to the temp- 
tation to give undue prominence to second- 
ary plot elements. By doing so he might 
have constructed a more or less romantic 
play. He would, however, have destroyed 
its vision and dramatic emphasis. 

Martin, for instance, is in love with 
Lucia, while Leonor is inclined to love the 
young engineer, Garcia. This is indicated 
in the first act. In the second is the flood 
predicted by Garcia. The home and prop- 
erty of Fernandez are saved from danger 
by scientific foresight. That of Don Pedro 
is destroyed by the inundation. Don Pedro 
himself is drowned in his efforts to save his 
home and his son Juan barely escapes the 
same fate. 

In the fourth and final act, Garcia and 
Lucia, now married, are again at the farm. 
Martin and Leonor, types of the transition 
from the past to the future, have forgotten 
their former sentimental inclinations and 
are engaged to be married. Their plan is to 
build their home on the ruins of the old 
home of Don Pedro. In the accomplish- 
ment of this constructive work Garcia offers 
his cooperation by supplying the necessary 
capital. The association thus formed, in 
which Juan also joins, is the fitting solution 
of the social and economic problems set up 
in this impressive play. It is a drama of 
national development, of the evolution of 
the gaucho. No gringo or foreigner is found 
as a contrasting character in the cast. The 
vital problem is Argentine. Its solution is 
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through Argentinians. As such it possesses 
a deep sociological significance. Nor is it 
less interesting from a literary point of view 
for as Echagiie says Payro has drawn his 
characters with the sure hand of an observer 
and psychologist: the old Don Pedro, at- 
tached to the past, repudiating progress 
which destroys him as an obstruction; Fer- 
nandez, the landowner, not well educated 
but clearsighted; Martin and Leonor, the 
young founders of the future, still some- 
what tied to the past; Garcia, the engineer; 
Lucia, the senorita, all are characters ani- 
mated by the breath of human truth. Each 
one might be a symbol. Each one might 
serve as a living document. 


Ill 


Plays of this type led Jose Ojeda to say 
in his introduction to the Teatro of Payro, 
that if the national theater is the literary 
expression of the moral and _ intellectual 
state of the people, if one may speak with 
propriety of the French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish theaters, “it must be confessed that the 
Argentine theater exists, that its produc- 
tions faithfully translate the soul of our 
people, and that perhaps few so well reveal 
a more intimate and perfect correspondence 
with the state of culture, with the character 
of the common sensitiveness and with the 
ideas and sentiments of the epoch.” 

We see, then, in the national drama a 
drama in formation representing a phase 
or moment in national formation. Payro, 
Leguizamon, Sanchez and others form the 
connecting link between the gaucho tradi- 
tion, with its crude, brutal dramatic ex- 
pression, and the cultural life of cosmopoli- 
tan Buenos Aires. In thus developing a 
drama inspired by native themes it holds 
great promise as the interpreter of the in- 
creasingly complex national life. 
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Emerging America 
By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


(Dr. Inman has long served as the Secretary of the Commission on Cooperation in Latin 
America and as teacher of International Relations. He has lectured in many of the Universities 


of Latin America. Among his works are: Intervention in Mexico; Through Santo Domingo 
and Haiti; South America Today; Problems in Pan Americanism; Hacia La Solaridad Amer- 
icana; Ventures in Inter-American Friendship; Nacionalismo, Imperialismo, Internacionalismo; 


America Revolucionaria; Trailing the Conquistadores.—EpiTor.) 


COMPARISON of two important re- 
cent international conferences, with 
the failure of the London economic gather- 
ing and the success of the Pan American 
Conference at Montevideo, leads one to in- 
quire why these differing results? One an- 
swer seems to lie in the fundamentally dif- 
ferent attitude toward life as found in these 
two cities, representative of two different 
parts of the world. The pessimism that 
pervaded the halls of the Old World build- 
ing erected to house a museum of antiqui- 
ties, temporarily loaned to the Economic 
Conference in London, was in marked con- 
trast to the optimism of the delegates, mov- 
ing from one Commission meeting to an- 
other, in the impressive New World marble 
capitol of Uruguay. This marvelous build- 
ing, confessedly too ample for present needs, 
was erected to take care of future growth. 
Here was heard no cry that civilization was 
fading into another period of the Dark 
Ages. Pessimism might dominate Europe, 
facing the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, the threatened break-up of the 
League, the weakening of parliamentary 
government and the waning of internation- 
alism. But not so in America. Here no 
advocate of a plan began by pointing out 
the ruin facing the world or the need of 
returning to nationalism, or the uselessness 
of peace machinery. Such dire analyses of 
present chaos and predictions of future fail- 
ure as are the style among orators in the 
older countries, seldom found an echo in 
that conference of twenty-one American 
democracies. 

“Democracies?” laughingly replies the 
critic. Why even the most advanced of 
these countries, like Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Chile, have recently turned 
to mild forms of dictatorships! Yes, quite 
true, but these are only incidents in a deep 
social revolution. Nothing less than real 
democracies are their ideal. Maybe they 
will never arrive, but they are on the road. 
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Hitler, Mussolini, Lenin, all have admirers, 
but Latin America is looking for its own 
way. The light, buoyant tread of the feet, 
the enthusiastic swing of the arm, the 
marching song of youth, are unmistakably 
present. Just as youth is always privileged 
to serve age, these young countries are now 
able to bring a new message of hope to the 
old world. Here are still great frontiers, 
vast plains, virgin forests, mountain fast- 
nesses, to be populated, great waterfalls to 
be harnessed, forests to be cut, rivers to be 
navigated. 
I 


Take this country of Brazil whose shores 
are visible from the steamer on which these 
lines are written. For nine days of the 
twenty day voyage between Buenos Aires 
and New York City we have been sailing 
off her coast, with two more days spent in 
her ports of Santos and Rio de Janeiro. The 
population of this great country is practi- 
cally all along the fringes of the ocean, leav- 
ing most of the hinterland yet to be devel- 
oped. To understand why Brazilians are 
full of hope we only have to recall the in- 
fluence of our own great west and its beck- 
oning opportunities in giving the North 
American that exuberance of spirit which 
only began to disappear with the vanishing 
of our frontiers. Already Brazil, with its 
forty-two million people, has passed France 
in population, is about equal to Italy and 
soon will have become the largest Latin 
nation in the world. Outside Brazil there 
may be the impression that the country is 
bound down by the tropics, the negroes and 
general inertia. But inside there is a steady, 
if measured (some might say lackadaisical) 
move forward. Here are astounding cities, 
Rio de Janeiro, found more beautiful at 
each succeeding visit, the most perfect com- 
bination of nature and man the modern 
world has known; Sao Paulo, with its mil- 
lion people, skyscrapers, factories of every 
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sort, great banks, railways and other indus- 
trial movements. 

The United States was called the melting- 
pot of the world; Brazil is so in fact. For 
Brazil is deliberately setting out to absorb 
into one race not only Portuguese, Indians 
and Africans, who were the earlier settlers, 
but also the new-comers flocking to her rich 
fields from every European and Asiatic 
country. This experiment in race mixture 
taking place in Brazil is one of the most 
interesting in the world. Among the Asiatic 
immigrants are an increasing number of 
Japanese whose total now is estimated at 
about 150,000. One of Brazil’s scientists 
predicts that all the African population will 
have been absorbed within fifty years. 
During the eighteenth century some two 
million slaves were brought into Brazil; by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century she 
had realized the evils of slavery and in 1888 
she was ready to eliminate slavery com- 
pletely, although there were but 400,000 
slaves left. The five million negroes now 
living in Brazil are mostly in the northern 
part of the country, and are getting whiter 
with each generation. In the south there 
are great colonies of German, about 700,000 
in all, who are gradually identifying them- 
selves with the Brazilian population. In 
the State of Sao Paulo there are a million 
and half Italians. The difference between 
the present attitude of the United States 
and that of Brazil was described to me in 
the remark of a Brazilian, “In California 
they seem to be afraid that Japanese will 
intermarry with the nationals; in Brazil we 
are afraid they will not.” 

The Hitler movement is making a desper- 
ate effort to enter Brazil, as other South 
American countries. The swastika flag flies 
above all the German schools I saw on my 
last trip, as it does above many other Ger- 
man institutions, including the German 
ships in South American harbors. Soci- 
eties like “Pro Arte,’ an old German- 
Brazilian society in Rio de Janeiro, has re- 
cently been the scene of a violent struggle 
for Hitler dominance and the German 
schools in Brazil are being divided and 
devastated by this same struggle. 

But the Brazilians themselves are very 
clear about this matter. It is against the 
spirit of interracial harmony and they pro- 
pose to have none of it. Thirty-five of the 
leading authors of Brazil have combined in 
an attack on any persecution of the Jews 
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and have given their views in a notable 
book just published, entitled “Porque Ser 
Anti-Semita?”’ 

In Brazil one has to look hard for the 
crises. Yes, she follows the style by sus- 
pending payment on the external debt and 
controls foreign exchange, causing many 
difficulties temporarily to foreign com- 
merce. But foreign business men report 
business is good, much new building, bills 
paid promptly and confidence general. The 
airplane has been of immense help in dem- 
onstrating a way to unite this immense 
country where distances have heretofore 
been the greatest drawback to national de-- 
velopment. A recent visitor found that by 
using the airplane he could in six weeks 
visit every part of the country, even the 
remote sections of the Paraguay and Ama- 
zon valleys which a few years ago would 
have required six months time. Twenty 
years ago a visit to that country gave one 
the impression of a charming people, living 
in a lovely land, but overcome with inertia 
and tropical disease. Today one feels that 
he is watching the deliberate building of 
a great nation. 

And so it is with Argentina. It would be 
treason for an Argentine to doubt the glo- 
rious future of his land. In comparison 
with Brazil, Argentina does not possess the 
same tremendous variety of physical re- 
sources, yet her territory is enormous. Her 
twelve million people who only begin to 
scratch her rich plains will have become 
three hundred millions when the country 
is as densely populated as the State of New 
York. Argentina, with the advantage of 
a colder climate and almost purely Euro- 
pean population, is becoming the best or- 
ganized country in South America. Her vig- 
orous Minister of Foreign Affairs, Saavedra 
Lamas, has recently taken the initiative in 
bringing the A B C and other neighboring 
countries together in what may become a 
Southern Continental Zolverein. To correct 
the foolish tariff barriers between Chile and 
Argentina, which had killed border trade, 
last year, he had a famous meeting with the 
Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Cruchaga in Mendoza where trade agree- 
ments were made between the two coun- 
tries and a number of South American 
international questions were worked over. 
Later he arranged for President Justo of 
Argentina to visit President Vargas of Bra- 
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zil when several commercial agreements 
were made, and the now famous Argentine 
Anti-War Pact, written by Dr. Lamas, was 
signed. His leadership at Montevideo was 
pronounced. In Dr. Lamas, along with the 
Foreign Ministers of Brazil, Dr. Mello 
Franco, and of Chile, Dr. Cruchaga, the 
conference counted on three of the most 
talented and experienced diplomats of the 
day, all of whom had wide experience in 
international conferences and diplomatic 
problems in Europe as well as America. 
One of the outstanding developments at 
Montevideo was the solidarity of these three 
countries whose rivalries in other Pan Amer- 
ican conferences had often blocked progress. 
It is now proposed that this cooperation 
be further developed in a conference to 
which the three other neighboring countries 
of Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia are to 
be invited so that all six neighbors shall sit 
down together and work out their common 
interests in river, rail and air transportation 
and in tariffs. Special attention will be 
given to satisfying the legitimate desires of 
the two interior countries of Paraguay and 
Bolivia, whose fight over the Chaco is in- 
timately connected with their relations to 
their more powerful neighbors. The possi- 
bilities involved in such an economic agree- 
ment, with its political implications, can be 
grasped when it is remembered that the 
territory involved is almost twice as great 
as that of the United States and the popula- 
tion is some sixty-five millions. 


II 


The “Big Five” at Montevideo consisted 
of the three foreign ministers of the A B C, 
already mentioned, and those of Mexico and 
the United States, Dr. Puig Casauranc and 
the Honorable Cordell Hull. Those who 
still have Mexico pictured as the land of 
the Indian, the big sombrero and revolu- 
tions, would have been hopelessly confused 
as they wandered in and out of meetings of 
commissions and plenary sessions of the 
Seventh Pan American Conference and lis- 
tened to the quiet but insistent reasoning 
of the Mexican delegation. No other group 
had made such careful preparation for the 
meeting as they. For more than a year 
their experts in the foreign office had been 
working on their program. They came to 
Montevideo about thirty strong, with their 
projects and arguments carefully printed in 
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some twenty documents, ranging from brief 
pamphlets to heavy tomes. One of these 
books, of some 400 pages, pointing out the 
weakness of the Gold Standard, was actu- 
ally translated into English and printed in 
the record time of fifteen days immediately 
before the delegation left Mexico, just so 
the material would be understandable to 
the United States delegation. On his way 
to Montevideo Dr. Puig Casauranc, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, called on President 
Roosevelt and on the Presidents of prac- 
tically all the West Coast countries of 
South America, in order to discuss with 
them various questions the conference was 
to face. When all other offices were closed 
in the conference hall one often found the 
lights on and the typewriters clicking in 
the Mexican headquarters. 


III 


During the memorable debate on inter- 
vention, the heart of the American conti- 
nent was revealed. At the Havana Con- 
ference that discussion was filled with 
anger; at Montevideo it was a passionate 
appeal for truth and brotherhood. Nothing 
like the sincere praise of the United States 
and the friendly appeal to its idealism had 
ever been made in a Pan American Confer- 
ence similar to that made by Dr. Puig. 
For nearly an hour he held spellbound the 
leaders of the American Continent in this 
most peculiar address ever delivered at a 
Pan American Conference, when a Latin 
America, with all the fervor and evangelism 
of a William Jennings Bryan giving his 
appeal for the Prince of Peace, called upon 
South America to believe in the United 
States, as he likewise called upon the Giant 
of the North to give to the South the great 
boon of assurance of non-intervention in 
the affairs of other American countries. 

“Why do I believe in Roosevelt?” ex- 
claimed Puig, “Because I see in him a man 
who is stirred by the suffering of his people, 
because he himself, coming from an aristo- 
cratic family, has tasted suffering. Robbed 
of health for years he fights with his spirit 
and triumphs. With this spirit he has 
dared to fight for the poor and the needy 
and against the privileged interests of his 
nation. So I have the right to expect, nay 
as a citizen of the American Continent to 
demand, that this man carry his unselfish 
spirit to the rest of America; for on the 
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American continent there is an international 
problem derived from the disagreeable and 
almost constant anxiety that affects our 
peoples, that is the fear that intervention 
may come to them at any time depriving 
them of the atmosphere of tranquillity and 
healthfulness and inter-American coopera- 
tion. This fear ought to be eliminated. 
“Let us ask frankly, what will the North 
American administration lose by taking a 
new attitude toward these twenty Latin 
American countries? President Roosevelt 
must take new concrete steps in order to 
carry out the New Deal. I speak without 
passion, without fear. I have behind me 
the thought of my government and all that 
is involved in the significant social reno- 
vation of my land; I believe also I have 
behind me the thought of the Mexican peo- 
ple. But if I had neither one nor the other 
I would say what I am about to say. I 
came to the Pan American Conference, 
risking my whole political career, placing 
at its feet a Pan American ideal. I come 
to say that the New Deal must have a more 
concrete political inter-American aspect; 
that it must not detain itself with mere 
words; that it must not be preoccupied by 
It is 


prejudiced anachronistic traditions. 
not true that doctrines must remain always 


untouchable. Great results can come to 
that country and definite results to all 
America by the revision of those funda- 
mental theses of North American policies 
which affect our Latin peoples. Let the 
Monroe Doctrine disappear! Let the so- 
phisticated, but in no sense convincing, 
Hughes’ argument concerning temporal in- 
terposition as an explanation and a justi- 
fication of intervention be forgotten! Let 
President Hoover’s explanation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine be forgotten! Let the United 
States also forget the Clarke interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, although in the 
moment I suggest that, I pay a tribute of 
respect to the noble heart and fine thought 
of the Ambassador who is present with us 
today. For the truth and indisputable fact 
is that the Monroe Doctrine separates us, 
it pains us. The truth is that while there 
is something present which is not the result 
of reciprocal arrangement and obligation, 
we are molested and humiliated as though 
we were receiving a favor. I believe there 
also might disappear, without scruples of 
any kind, the Platt Amendment with a 
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frank and noble gesture which would say to 
Cuba: we believed the Amendment was a 
good thing for you; but you do not think 
so today—very well, we will withdraw this 
advantage, we will cancel this obligation.” 
Here is a new picture of Mexico and the 
United States! After a century of diplo- 
matic war, at times turning to actual battles 
with cannon, these two countries appear as 
a kind of David and Jonathan at a Pan 
American Conference. Mexico has fought 
her revolution. She has readjusted her 
social and economical life and today she 
finds herself more sure of the modern road 
which she has chosen than any other Amer- 
ican nation. To see her intelligent, un- 
biased yet enthusiastic work toward a more 
cooperative America, exhorting her big 
northern neighbor as all her Latin Ameri- 
can sisters to an unselfish coordination of 
effort, was indeed a new day; worth travel- 
ing all the way to Montevideo to see. 
Another tall man of the conference was 
Dr. Alfonso Lopez, the president-elect of 
Colombia. The “Big Five” had rather left 
him out of the inner circle but when it be- 
came necessary for someone to fight for 
open discussion and the rights of demo- 
cratic procedure, he was there. The Con- 
ference was slipping into the habit of re- 
ferring everything to sub-committees, Dr. 
Lopez thought, so when it was proposed 
to do the same with Mr. Hull’s proposal for 
continental tariff reductions, Lopez got into 
action. “If we keep on dodging questions 
by referring them to other hands,” he said, 
“we will be able to close this conference 
much sooner than anticipated by passing a 
simple resolution something like this: ‘All 
the subjects referred to this conference are 
respectfully referred to the next Pan Amer- 
ican Conference.’ It seems to me we are 
following the route here that led the Lon- 
don Conference to failure, when those who 
dominated that gathering did not discuss 
nor allow others to discuss the things which 
all of us desired to discuss. . . . The Lon- 
don Conference taught us that we on the 
American Continent can get together for 
the simple reason that we have a comple- 
mentary economy. The high tariffs, 
exchange restrictions, quotas, prohibitions 
and all other limitations on international 
trade are results of attitudes taken by the 
great industrial nations. It is necessary 
that these conferences begin to reveal how 
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our people are becoming impoverished, our 
schools being closed, our public health serv- 
ice suspended, the reserves of our central 
banks being exhausted and our monetary 
stability, yes, even our political stability, 
is being jeopardized in a supreme endeavor 
to comply with the old concept of how 
under any and all circumstances debts 
should always be paid to foreign creditors. 

The greatest contributions made to 
Pan Americanism in this conference are 
the declarations of Mr. Hull concerning 
debts and tariffs. They interest not only 
this continent but the whole world since 
they mark a new road more in accord with 
the desires and the interests of Latin Amer- 
ica. Let us then discuss all these questions 
with frankness whether or not we arrive at 
any definite conclusions.” 

Dr. Lopez is a new type of delegate to a 
Pan American Conference. He talks calmly, 
deliberately, looks much like a college pro- 
fessor of the Middle West. He has had 
wide experience as a business man and rep- 
resentative of his country in many lands. 
His determined character is shown by his 
suddenly taking an airplane to Lima last 
year when his friend General Oscar Bene- 
vides was called to the presidency of Peru 
at a time when the two countries were 
about to go to war over Leticia. This dar- 
ing gesture of friendship resulted in the dis- 
puted question being referred to the League 
of Nations for settlement. Equally decisive 
was his forcing the withdrawal of Sr. 
Camancho from the Colombian delegation 
at Montevideo when the latter made a bit- 
ter attack on the Conference’s decision to 
hold the next meeting in the City of Lima 
where, during the recent quarrel over Leti- 
cia, the Colombian legation was stoned. 
I watched Dr. Lopez one afternoon when 
as Chairman of a sub-committee he worked 
for three hours to get certain clear declara- 
tions, reiterating a dozen times the necessity 
of getting a frank expression of opinion— 
and finally getting it. 


IV 


Montevideo was really the first Pan 
American Conference, the first time when 
there was enough frankness along with 
friendliness to assure democratic conclu- 
sions representing the dispassionate judg- 
ments of the continent. The Latin Amer- 
ican block disappeared, as did also the drive 
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of the United States to put over certain pol- 
icies. Indeed the disappearance of one 
simultaneously eliminated the other. Why 
should the Latin American nations unite 
against the common enemy when the enemy 
had become a friend by agreeing in principle 
with all that Latin America contended Pan 
Americanism should mean? Also, several 
of these lands have now developed to the 
point where they have about as many differ- 
ent kinds of problems in their own inter- 
relationships as they do with the United 
States. Mexico and Central America felt 
more at home with the United States than 
they did with Argentina. And delegations 
from some of the smaller countries were as 
critical of the “imperialism” of the A B C 
group as in former conferences they had 
been of Uncle Sam. 

Another new note of harmony in the con- 
ference grew out of the fact that, for the 
first time the League of Nations had a 
normal place, as a world organization of 
which some of the countries were mem- 
bers and others were not. Since the United 
States now ceased to invoke the Monroe 
Doctrine against League activities for its 
member states in America, those member 
states in America had no special reason for 
baiting the United States delegation on this 
question. Ail through the Conference the 
League was constantly mentioned in con- 
nection with the war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and one of the high spots of the 
Conference was when the League Commis- 
sion working to settle the Chaco question 
was introduced tu the Conference in special 
session, and the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Dr. Alvarez del Vallo, made a notable 
address on world cooperation. 

It cannot of course be said that the preju- 
dices between the United States and Latin 
America have disappeared but at least 
enough good-will developed at Montevideo 
to indicate something of the tremendous 
new power for world peace Pan American- 
ism would have if such prejudices could be 
permanently eliminated and the whole con- 
tinent give its youth and strength to shap- 
ing a new world order. 

When one examines the ninety-four reso- 
lutions and the seven conventions and 
treaties approved by the Montevideo gath- 
ering, and tries frankly to weigh the prac- 
tical character of these, he might conclude 
that they are of little importance. Many 
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are utopian, others are immature and some 
are foolish. But as one meditates on the 
matter it seems that these Pan American 
Conferences have now beccme a great con- 
tinental parliament where the mind of 
America expresses itself. And it happens 
just as in our national legislative bodies 
that many foolish and impossible ideas are 
expressed, yet the corporate consciousness 
does register itself to advantage, leaving to 
the more technical departments of govern- 
ment the working out of detailed solutions 
of difficult questions. It was quite evident 
at Montevideo that a general meeting of 
three weeks duration and_ representing 
twenty countries was incapable of working 
out many of the numerous complicated 
questions on the agenda. So these were re- 
ferred to future conferences of specialists 
and permanent groups. 

Economic questions, including agree- 
ments on continental tariff reductions, 
debts, a Pan American monetary policy, 
along with the organization of a Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Economics, with head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires, was referred to 
an Economic Conference that is to meet 
within the next few months in Santiago. 


The reform of the complicated inter-Amer- 
ican peace machinery, so much needed, was 
only started by organizing a commission of 
experts who are to work under a new de- 
partment created in the Pan American 
Union for the codification of international 


law. Also a general peace plan, suggested 
by Mexico, was referred to the various gov- 
ernments for action. This plan combines 
the best features of all the five American 
peace pacts, now accepted and adds various 
projects submitted to the Montevideo Con- 
ference. It would provide for the submis- 
sion of all international differences (1) to 
a Permanent Commission of Conciliation, 
elected by the American nations, through 
the Pan American Union, (2) an arbitra- 
tion board, and (3) an inter-American 
Court of Justice. 
Vv 

The old dominance of Washington in the 
Pan American movement, which condemned 
it to a limited influence, is now beginning 
to disappear with the organization of dif- 
ferent Pan American bureaus in various 
Latin American centers: The Institute of 
Geography and History in Mexico City, 
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the Institute of Child Welfare in Monte- 
video, the Institute of Economics at Buenos 
Aires, the Institute of Educational and Cul- 
tural Experimentation at Havana. Respon- 
sibility for these institutions will rest con- 
siderably on the competent government and 
scientific agencies in each of these capitals 
and will call out a still larger participation 
of the rich and varied elements of strength 
in the whole continent. There is not the 
least doubt in the minds of leaders in these 
centers of their ability to furnish the neces- 
sary well trained personnel to develop these 
institutions into vigorous, helpful compo- 
nent parts of a great democratic inter- 
American movement. 

As it was put by Saavedra Lamas, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, 
who was appointed to make the closing ad- 
dress of the Montevideo Congress in the 
name of all the delegates: “It is not suffi- 
cient to make of America the continent of 
peace and of economic cooperation, but it 
must also be made the theatre of stable 
institutions and of a well grounded democ- 
racy. I trust that in spite of the present 
struggle which all feel in your own coun- 
tries, you will leave this meeting with pro- 
found faith in representative institutions 
above all momentary disillusionments and 
all ultra-modernistic tendencies. And to 
carry to your spirits this conviction I ask: 
What have we been doing here but trying 
out this system of representative govern- 
ment, this irreplacable system, with all its 
defects, upon which humanity has not yet 
been able to improve? By the solidity of 
a confirmed peace, with a well-rooted de- 
mocracy and with economic cooperation, is 
the way our great hour on the American 
continent will arrive.” 

So in spite of all the adverse currents in 
the world today the Latin Americans be- 
lieve, as La Prensa of Buenos Aires de- 
clared in commenting on the Montevideo 
gathering, that democracy is what gave life 
to and made possible the Pan American 
movement. The equality of states, the re- 
pudiation of violence, the condemnation of 
interventions, are democratic principles ap- 
plied to international relations. To accept 
them in continental relations and then to 
combat them within a nation itself would 
be absurd. So in democracy, both nation- 
ally and internationally, lies the future of 
this continent. 
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Fundamental Factors in Our Policy 
With Reference to the Gulf 
And Caribbean Area 


By JAMES FRED RIPPY 
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1929, he has been Editor of the Duke University Press. Among his best known came are 

United States and Mexico; Latin America in World Politics; Early Rivalry of The United States 


and Britain in Latin America.—Ep1Tor.) 


UCH has been written with respect to 

the relations of the United States and 

the countries of the Gulf and the Caribbean, 

but attention has rarely been concentrated 

on fundamentals. It is the purpose of this 

article to furnish a sort of guide and frame 
of reference. 

I 


Our policy with reference to this area has 
been characterized by one outstanding ob- 
jective: namely, that of dominating it to the 
extent required (or deemed necessary) to 
prevent its domination by any other first- 
rate Power. This has been the keynote of 
our policy for more than a century, and the 
national interest which our statesmen have 
envisaged as being at stake is that of secur- 
ity. The region has been considered most 
vital in our defense strategy. 

At least four other motives have in- 
fluenced our policy: land hunger; the desire 
to promote commerce and investments; the 
desire to protect the lives and property of 
our citizens; and something of eagerness 
to help these people along the road to prog- 
ress. But the desire to safeguard our se- 
curity, supposed to be menaced immedi- 
ately or remotely by other strong Powers, 
has been the most constant motive—or, at 
any rate, the one most often asserted. 


II 


In its broad outlines, the history of our 
Gulf and Caribbean policy is well known. 
Its keynote was first sounded by Thomas 
Jefferson with reference to Louisiana and 
East and West Florida. These areas bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico and so vital 
to our national security must either be re- 


tained by weak Spain or transferred to the 
United States, said Jefferson; they must not 
be permitted to fall into the hands of a 
stronger Power. And they were finally ac- 
quired by the United States largely for the 
purpose of preventing their acquisition by 
France or England, although the desire to 
give the settlers of the Old Southwest free 
access to the rivers of the region was 
another motive. Texas was probably an- 
nexed mainly for the purpose of acquiring 
fertile lands, but the fear that it might be 
seized or dominated by England was a fur- 
ther motive. 

Land hunger and the fear of European 
intrusion or domination explain the annexa- 
tion of the Far Southwest and the Pacific 
Coast. Although these regions were not a 
part of the Gulf and Caribbean area, their 
acquisition vastly increased the strategic 
importance of this area. Control of the 
Isthmian routes of interoceanic communi- 
cation then became a corollary of our policy 
of dominating the Gulf and Caribbean 
region in order to prevent its domination by 
Europe, for the Pacific Coast and the Far 
Southwest had to be defended, and speedy 
transit across the Isthmus was vital in this 
defense strategy. 

More than a decade before the outbreak 
of the Civil War the United States began 
to pursue the policy of controlling the 
Isthmian routes. The government at 
Washington interested itself in Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec, and citizens 
of the United States became interested in 
all three of these and in the Atrato route in 
Colombia as well. At that time, however, 
England and—to a lesser extent—France 
were confronted, both of whom objected to 
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the domination of the Gulf and the Carib- 
bean by the United States. English oppo- 
sition in the Isthmian region was so effec- 
tive that the contest was not resolved in 
our favor until the signing of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty in 1901. 

Since the Civil War, the government of 
the United States has been somewhat loath 
to acquire territory in this area. It has 
annexed little more than has been deemed 
necessary to make effective its policy of 
controlling the region against the intrusion 
of other great Powers. It annexed Porto 
Rico after the war with Spair; bought the 
Virgin Islands, after many years of negotia- 
tion, in 1916; and acquired by lease or pur- 
chase the strips of territory necessary for 
the construction and control of interoceanic 
communication across Panama and Nica- 
ragua. In a crisis we should perhaps feel 
obliged to take similar action with reference 
to the Colombian Atrato and the Mexican 
Tehuantepec routes. 

And not only have we annexed territory 
and canal routes in the Gulf and Caribbean 
area; we have also placed certain limits on 
the sovereignty of the nations of the region, 
and we have acquired several naval bases. 
In short, we have taken any action which 
has seemed necessary with reference to this 
fundamental, national security phase of 
our policy. But if we have ever gone far- 
ther than this phase of our pclicy would 
warrant, such action has been due to the 
aggressiveness of social reformers or to the 
pressure exerted by citizens who reside in 
the area or have economic interests there. 


III 


It is important for the people of the 
United States always to emphasize the fact 
that this vast region is not an uninhabited 
area, a no-man’s land. It was occupied 
long before we promulgated the policy of 
dominating it against Europe and even be- 
fore we won our national independence. Its 
population was ten or twelve million in 
1823, and the twelve theoretically sovereign 
nations now located in the area have a com- 
bined population of nearly forty million. 
These people have been swept into the orbit 
of our destiny whether they have desired it 
or not. With reference to the few thousand 


inhabitants residing in Louisiana, the Flor- 
idas, and Texas at the time they were ac- 
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quired, there is little ground for complaint. 
These inhabitants probably preferred to 
cast their lot with us, and they were granted 
the status of citizenship with all of its privi- 
leges and immunities. In dominating the 
rest of the region we must offer one or more 
of the following justifications: (1) Our 
policy contributes to the welfare of the 
people in the area; (2) our policy is wel- 
comed by the people of the region; (3) our 
domination of the area to the extent re- 
quired to prevent its domination by other 
great Powers is better for its people than 
European or Asiatic domination, or at least 
no worse; (4) where our national security 
and prosperity are at stake, we should have 
no scruples with reference to the rights and 
welfare of other peoples. Thus our Gulf 
and Caribbean policy involves and has 
involved our own security and progress, 
European and Asiatic opportunities in the 
region, and the welfare of the people of the 
area itself. 

We have given ourselves little concern 
regarding the bearing of our policy upon 
European and—more recently—Asiatic in- 
terests in America. Indeed, our policy has 
been based upon the assumption of our 
moral and political superiority, and upon 
the supposed incompatibility of our politi- 
cal system and our moral code and the 
political system and moral code of the 
great non-American Powers. Since we have 
assumed that our political system has been 
better and our foreign policy more just, we 
have acted on the principle that the right- 
eous should prevail over the wicked and 
have sought to limit European and Asiatic 
action in the area without pausing to ana- 
lyze our assumptions or to consider whether 
such limitation has been best for the ex- 
cluded Powers. Since 1905, however, we 
have given considerable attention to the se- 
curity of European life and property in the 
Gulf and Caribbean region. 

With reference to the people of the area 
themselves, our government and its sup- 
porters have usually contended (1) that 
our policy has contributed to the welfare 
of these people, (2) that it has been ap- 
proved by the “upright and intelligent” 
inhabitants of the region, and (3) that our 
dominance of the area to the extent of 
preventing its domination by European or 
Asiatic states has been far better for these 
people than if we had stood aside and per- 
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mitted these “wicked” non-Americans to 
have their way. Fortunately, the region 
has not been difficult for us to dominate. 
A war was necessary to secure the ac- 
quiescence of Mexico in the acquisition of 
Texas and another war was finally fought 
to exclude Spain from Cuba and Porto 
Rico; but the rivalry and antagonism be- 
tween the United States and the other great 
Powers have not been sufficiently intense as 
to require open hostilities, and a few Ma- 
rines have been sufficient to coerce the re- 
maining states of the Gulf and Caribbean. 


IV 


In arriving at a just appreciation of our 
policy in the Gulf and the Caribbean, cer- 
tain criteria and standards of value should 
be adopted. In examining our procedure in 
the area, we should ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing series of questions: 

1. Has the danger of European or Asiatic 
interference in the region been exaggerated 
because of undue nervousness or the delib- 
erate propaganda of business interests and 
diplomats with ulterior motives? Have the 
establishment of protectorates and the fre- 
quent interventions which have character- 
ized our policy since 1905 been justified 
by a real threat of European domination. 
What bearing have the League of Nations 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact upon the 
potential aggressions of the Asiatic and 
European Powers in this region? Has the 
possibility of non-American aggression now 
been eliminated, and, if so, has not the main 
justification of our intervention policy 
disappeared ? 

2. Has our policy of checkmating Euro- 
pean and Asiatic domination been pursued 
with profound regard for the welfare of the 
people of the Gulf and Caribbean area and 
with as sincere respect for their sovereignty 
as the circumstances have permitted? Have 
we acquired our canal concessions justly 
and at a fair price? Have our administra- 
tive and financial experts been paid no more 
than reasonable salaries for their services? 
Have we ever opposed reforms, placed dol- 
lars above human welfare? Have our busi- 
ness interests or our government modified 
the laws of these little states so as especially 
to favor our trade and investments, admit 
undesirable laborers, promote an injurious 
one-crop system, transform the peasants 
into landless wage earners, and in general 
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to permit our masters of finance and cap- 
tains of industry to monopolize their eco- 
nomic life? And have we been promoting 
tyranny by insisting upon order? 

3. Has our policy of protecting American 
lives and property and promoting our trade 
and investments been wise? How much 
have the protection and promotion of these 
special interests cost the people of the 
United States and the people of the little 
countries of Latin America? And has this 
policy been effective, or has it tended to 
develop a state of hostility more injurious 
to our interests than the very evils which it 
has sought to remedy? 

4. Granting, if we may, that there has 
often been a benevolent element in our pol- 
icy, has this been, or should it be, an 
aggressive benevolence, or should we wait 
until we are invited before sending in our 
agents of uplift? Cana people be reformed 
without having the will to be reformed? 
Can the will to progress be inculcated by 
force? And is it wise to attempt to induce 
or force these people rigidly to conform to 
our American way of life? 

Because of their proximity, and espe- 
cially with reference to our defense 
strategy, these twelve nations and these 
two colonies, with a total population of 
more than forty million people, have been 
forced to become our satellites. Certainly 
an idealist, perhaps even a realist, will de- 
sire to make the orbit in which they revolve 
as agreeable to them as possible. 

The people of the area have always been 
and probably will always continue to be an 
important problem in our international re- 
lationships. They are not organized in 
model republics after the vision of a Plato. 
They have been and may continue to be 
turbulent and troublesome. In dealing 
with them, our national morality has been 
and will probably always be subjected to a 
most severe strain, for the morality of a 
nation will be tested most severely at the 
point where it thinks it has most at stake.’ 


1. The best surveys of the relations of the United States 
with the Caribbean area are: Chester Lloyd Jones, Caribbean 
Backgrounds and Prospects (New York, 1931); Charles P. 
Howland, Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1929 (New 
Haven, 1929); Dana G. Munro, The United States and the 
Caribbean Area (Boston, 1934). But none of these is based 
upon an examination of the wealth of materials in the 
archives of the State Department at Washington. 

Two works present a rather complete survey of the rela- 
tions of the United States and Mexico: J. M. Callahan, 
American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations (New York, 
1932); and J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico 
(New York, 1931). A - Teiee study of the relations of 


the United States and each of the small nations of the 
Caribbean has not yet been written. 
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R. SAMUEL INSULL is neither the 

first nor the last of that type of ad- 
venturer who seeks comfort and safety 
under a foreign flag, wherever that flag 
be. The peregrinations of this modern 
Ulysses and the success that has attended 
his country’s efforts to hale him before its 
courts calls to mind another diplomatic 
victory in 1867, one which abolished in 
Peru the right of diplomatic asylum as 
previously practiced in South America. In 
this earlier victory, as in the case of Mr. 
Insull, a United States envoy had no little 
share. 


I 


The French Legation in Lima gave 
asylum in December, 1865, to three Peru- 
vians who had been charged by the central 
Peruvian court with peculation, conspiracy, 
and treason. On the part of the Legation 
there was nothing in this proceeding that 
was unusual. The immunities of diplomatic 
agents in Lima had been recognized con- 
sistently by the Peruvian Government, even 
in the most unfortunate epochs in the life 
of the republic, to an extent not prescribed 
by international law. Asylum had been 
granted to many classes of persons: (1) 
To those terrified by prospect of political 
persecution, real or imaginary; (2) to those 
in danger of a possible loss of life; (3) to 
those over whom judgment had been pro- 
nounced by the legal tribunals of Peru and 
who, consequently, were enabled to escape 
justice; and (4) even to those who wished 
to escape purely civil obligations. 

A case in point is that of Gen. Pedro 
D. Canseco who, charged with conspiracy, 
was given asylum in the Legation of the 
United States for nearly four months. Dur- 
ing his sojourn there he was in constant 
communication with fellow conspirators. 
Finally, he agreed with the Peruvian presi- 
dent to exile himself to Chile upon the pay- 
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ment to him of one year’s salary as vice- 
president. A few weeks after receiving the 
amount agreed upon, he landed upon the 
Peruvian coast, gathered a band of sup- 
porters about him and invaded Lima. 

Another instance is that of an English- 
man, Captain Cartwell, whose case turned 
upon his contempt of court regarding an 
order made for the delivery of property. 
Having refused to obey the court order, he 
fled to the English Legation where he re- 
mained for many months until he escaped 
from the country, taking with him the 
property in question. The United States 
envoy in Lima in 1867 expressed his belief 
that Peruvian history failed to offer a sin- 
gle example of diplomatic asylum having 
shielded any but guilty parties. 

A right of asylum exceeding in its ex- 
tent the bounds prescribed by international 
law had thus grown up in Peru prior to 
1867, and in other South American repub- 
lics as well. Humane in principle, the right 
doubtless had its origin in the instability 
of Latin American political institutions and 
in the frequent outbursts of passion that 
too often agitated these republics. 

By 1867, however, Gen. Alvin P. Hovey, 
the United States Minister in Peru, felt 
that the practice of giving asylum was more 
of an evil than otherwise, that it was a 
prolific source of revolution, and that the 
political instability of these South Ameri- 
can states was in some measure due to 
this practice. He saw the traitor safe in 
case of the failure of his rebellion, know- 
ing that he had only to flee to the house of 
some minister, where justice could not 
reach him, there to launch recklessly into 
grandiose and traitorous schemes that kept 
the country in constant turmoil. General 
Hovey was of the opinion that, should 
there be a single minister in Lima unfriend- 
ly to the existing government, his home be- 
came the headquarters for conspirators 
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against that government. “In my opinion,” 
he wrote, “the man will prove a benefactor 
to South America who breaks down this 
ancient rule of barbarism and aids in bring- 
ing the guilty to the quick punishment of 
the laws against which they may have of- 
fended.” An able jurist, soldier and execu- 
tive, who later became governor of his 
native state, Indiana, General Hovey was 
a man well fitted to see the evils of this 
situation and to combat them, once an op- 
portunity presented itself. 


II 


It was the refusal of the French chargé 
d'affaires ad interim to allow the three 
Peruvians who reached the French Lega- 
tion on December 20, 1865, to be arrested 
by Peruvian officials that brought the mat- 
ter to a head. All demands on the part of 
the Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
were repulsed by the French chargé. Some 
months elapsed before analogous questions 
arose in connection with some Spaniards 
who likewise sought asylum. The French 
chargé then let it be known that his posi- 
tion had been approved by the French 
foreign office, and that he was unwilling to 
abandon the right of asylum, though both 
he and his government agreed that the 
right ought to be circumscribed within cer- 
tain limits. Monsieur de Lesseps, the 
French chargé, indicated his wish that the 
Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the diplomatic corps in Lima come to some 
agreement on the matter. 

Peru was engaged in a war with Spain at 
this time (April, 1866) and hence the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs found more press- 
ing matters engaging his attention than the 
question of diplomatic asylum. Not until 
January 15, 1867, did Senor Pacheco, the 
Peruvian Minister, convene a meeting of 
the diplomatic corps in Lima with a view 
to discussing the matter. At this meeting 
the envoys of England, France, Italy, 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Hawaii were 
present. General Hovey was _ indisposed 
at the time and could not attend, but he 
wrote the Peruvian Government upholding 
the Peruvian side of the controversy. When 
in the course of the conference it became 
apparent that Senor Pacheco was bent 
upon abolishing the right of diplomatic 
asylum as heretofore practiced, the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, led perhaps 
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by the French chargé and the Bolivian 
Minister, agreed to an adjournment in or- 
der to come to an agreement among them- 
selves. 

With this end in view the diplomatic 
corps met a week later. The United States 
representative was able to attend this meet- 
ing, and Peru was to have a staunch de- 
fender. Believing that the sister republic 
counted upon the United States for its 
moral support, he was prepared to support 
the Peruvian contention. He believed it 
right that in regard to diplomatic asylum 
Peru should be placed on a footing of 
equality with other civilized nations. Fac- 
ing the opposition of the entire diplomatic 
body, General Hovey advanced these reso- 
lutions: (1) That the diplomatic body as- 
sembled regard Peru as a Christian nation; 
(2) that, as each Christian nation should 
by international law enjoy all rights prop- 
erly claimed by others, Peru was entitled 
to the same rights and privileges through 
her diplomatic agents abroad that the dip- 
lomatic corps in Lima was entitled to, and 
that the diplomatic corps in Lima could 
justly claim no more on behalf of their 
governments; and hence (3) that the dip- 
lomatic body in Lima recognize “the law 
of nations as relating to the question of 
asylum to be the same as practised in the 
United States, and in England, France, 
and other Christian Nations of Europe.” 

Needless to say these resolutions were 
voted down. The next day Sefor Pacheco 
was officially informed by the representa- 
tives of France, Chile, and Bolivia that the 
diplomatic body was unable to accept the 
proposition of the Peruvian Government to 
abolish the right of asylum as practised 
heretofore. Sefior Pacheco was astounded 
but firmly refused to accept this notifica- 
tion as incompatible with the dignity of 
the Peruvian Government, inasmuch as the 
original meeting of the corps to discuss the 
matter had convened under his presidency, 
and that it had later resumed its delibera- 
tions in his absence. 

The climax of the affair came on Jan- 
uary 29, 1867, at a meeting between Senor 
Pacheco and the diplomatic corps. After 
a lengthy conference, in which the entire 
corps consistently fought the position of 
the Peruvian Government, supported by 
the United States representative, Senor 
Pacheco let it be known that the Peruvian 
Government would stand by its guns, as he 
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saw no reason why his country and the 
other South American republics should be 
put in a different position from that of 
other Christian nations in regard to the 
right of asylum. He felt that this right as 
practised in his country was nothing less 
than a faculty given a foreign diplomat 
whereby he could judge the institutions and 
political affairs of the country, a thing 
which formed a species of wardenship and 
threatened both the dignity and sovereign- 
ty of Peru. 

On February 1 the determined and 
staunch little Peruvian Minister laid down 
the law to the diplomats in the Peruvian 
capital. He formally declared that his Gov- 
ernment would not thereafter recognize the 
diplomatic asylum as it had been practised 
in Peru, but only as prescribed by the law 
of nations; and that as diplomatic asylum 
existed in the states of South America, and 
Peruvian Legations therein were exercising 
that right, Peru renounced on her part that 
right of her Legations in those states and 
denied the same to such states in Peru. 
The republic was bent upon obtaining for 
herself the same privileges enjoyed by 
other Christian nations, as General Hovey 


alone among the diplomatic corps had 
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staunchly advocated. This step on Peru’s 
part marked the beginning of the abolition 
in the South American states of the right 
of diplomatic asylum as it had been ex- 
ercised up to that time. 

Though on his own initiative General 
Hovey had taken the stand favorable to 
Peru, his position was later altogether ap- 
proved by Washington. It perhaps would 
have been more to the point if he had been 
commended for his exemplary and judicious 
action. 


III 


Though there can be little doubt that the 
right of diplomatic asylum has grown up 
in Peru and South America as a result of 
frequent political convulsions and that it 
was originally, at least, humane in prin- 
ciple, there can be no less doubt that it 
had by 1867 become a source of revolution. 
In its efforts to assert its sovereignty more 
fully, to remove this source of internal un- 
rest, and to claim for itself the rights ac- 
corded to other Christian nations by inter- 
national law, the Peruvian Government had 
held the outstretched hand of a friendly 
Yankee diplomat. 
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Anglo-American Rivalry in Brazil 


By ALAN K. MANCHESTER 


(Dr. Manchester is associated with the Department of History at Duke University. He 


obtained the data for the following article 


rom the Foreign Office in London, the Iberian 


Collection at Catholic University Library, and the Brazilian Collection at Duke University. 


—Ep!Tor.) 


HE aggressive inauguration by Argen- 

tina of a policy whereby purchases from 
abroad are regulated by corresponding sales 
promises to curtail United States exports 
to the Argentine at a time when the Roose- 
velt Administration is stressing the neces- 
sity of foreign markets as a principal fac- 
tor in recovery. Great Britain, which has 
been able to purchase Argentine meats and 
grains, supplied almost one-fourth of the 
total imports of the republic during the 
first few months of the current year. Eng- 
land enjoys a strategic position in this the 
best market of South America. On the 
basis of reciprocity of buying and selling 
the United States cannot compete with 
Great Britain in Argentina. 

The reverse is true in Brazil. There the 
United States has long been the greatest 
buyer of exports and since 1924 the fore- 
most supplier of imports. Brazil consti- 
tutes at present the second best market for 
United States exports to South America 
and offers possibilities of an economic and 
political entente at a time when Secretary 
Wallace is proclaiming with insistent em- 
phasis the necessity of increased exports. 
Yet Brazil is a traditional field of British 
influence. What, then, is the relative posi- 
tion of the United States and England in 
the economic and political life of Brazil? 


I 


In the markets of Central America and 
of other parts of South America England 
lost first place to the United States before 
the World War period, but it took the 
catastrophe of 1914 to pry Britain loose 
from dominance in Portuguese Amer- 
ica. The foundations of English preémi- 
nence in Brazil were laid before the latter 
became a nation. Great Britain entrenched 
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itself in Portugal, at first by practices 
which custom and royal decrees recognized 
and later by treaties which assured Eng- 
land of a privileged position in Portu- 
guese dominions. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century Portugal had become 
the economic vassal of Great Britain. To 
the British merchant the principal factor in 
the Anglo-Portuguese exchange was the 
colony of Brazil, for the mother country 
served largely as the entrepot for streams 
of merchandise and gold which flowed from 
England to the Portuguese colonies and 
from these colonies back to England. 
Napoleon’s conquest of Portugal in 1807 
forced D. Joao to flee to Rio de Janeiro, 
there to set up the capital of the Portu- 
guese Empire. With the transfer of the 
Court to Brazil came England’s opportu- 
nity to transfer the old privileges and 
preéminent position in Portugal to the col- 
ony itself. For over a decade Anglo- 
Portuguese relations were conducted on the 
traditional European basis while English 
penetration into Brazil assumed formidable 
proportions. Ripe for exploitation, the 
huge colony attracted British capital and 
enterprise which were protected from com- 
petition by the centuries-old treaties and 
concessions recognized by the Portuguese 
government as valid in Brazil. When in 
1822 the colony declared itself independent, 
Great Britain exacted as the price of a des- 
perately needed recognition the acceptance 
by the new nation of the obligations which 
Portugal had incurred by the long series 
of agreements entered into since the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The transfer 
of the traditional political and economic 
dominance of Great Britain in Portuguese 
territory to the new nation of Brazil was 
accomplished in a thoroughgoing fashion. 





II 


Between 1825 and 1827 British influence 
in Brazil reached its highest point. Eng- 
land effectually dominated the fields of 
shipping, commerce, and investments and 
exercised a virtual protectorate over the 
political affairs of the Brazilian Empire. 
And yet the succeeding quarter of a cen- 
tury witnessed a steady decline in the po- 
litical influence exerted by Great Britain 
and a successful revolt by Brazil against 
the monopolistic control over its economic 
life practiced by the British. The efforts 
of the Brazilians were directed toward a 
two-fold purpose: to throw off the political 
tutelage traditional in Anglo-Portuguese re- 
lations and, by opening their country to 
the competition of all nations, to make the 
paramount position of England in their 
foreign commerce, capital investments, and 
domestic enterprise dependent not on spe- 
cial favors but on economic superiority 
over rivals. 

By 1850 the Brazilian Government was 
stabilized, confident of its future, and di- 
vorced from the old idea of maintaining 
close relations with European powers. Pro- 


voked by the attitude assumed by Great 
Britain over the suppression of the slave 
trade and aided by the marked national 
and economic development of the Empire, 


Brazil successfully sustained its revolt 
against British political dominance and in 
the eighteen-sixties turned to the United 
States, beginning an entente cordiale which 
has lasted to the present. By the middle 
of the century also the Empire was able to 
free itself from the special privileges con- 
ceded to England by the earlier treaties. 
After the middle of the century British 
preéminence in Brazil depended on its eco- 
nomic superiority over competitors. 


III 


Coincident with this change in the tra- 
ditional Anglo-Brazilian relations there 
came a marked improvement in the eco- 
nomic life of Brazil. Until the middle of 
the century the value of imports into 
Brazil remained comparatively stationary; 
after 1850, with political stability and 
order, came prosperity and a striking eco- 
nomic development, evidenced by the or- 
ganization of commercial and _ industrial 
corporations, the founding of banks, the 
construction of railroads and telegraph 
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lines, and a striking increase in imports. 

The economic revolution enhanced the 
value of the Empire as a market and Eng- 
land encountered severer competition in 
this traditional field of interest. Partly as 
a reply to threats of other nations and 
partly as a result of the increased purchas- 
ing power of the Brazilians, Great Britain 
increased its activity in the Empire, but 
the proportion of English goods brought in 
failed to keep pace with the increased value 
of Brazilian purchases abroad. Between 
1842 and 1912 the value of imports into 
the Empire increased nineteen times, 
whereas the value of British goods in- 
creased approximately sixfold. In 1850 
British goods comprised well over half of 
the total imports of the Empire; in 1912 
they comprised only one-fourth. 

The first nation to threaten England’s 
position was Germany, which in 1912 sold 
seventeen per cent of Brazilian imports as 
against twenty-five per cent by Great Brit- 
ain. In shipping German tonnage, though 
second only to English, was less than half 
of that of Great Britain. Perhaps another 
decade might have witnessed the closing of 
the gap between the German and English 
positions, but the cataclysm of 1914 elimi- 
nated Germany as a rival, leaving the way 
open to the United States. 


IV 


Until 1914 the United States was never 
a serious contender for economic preémi- 
nence in Brazilian markets, shipping, or 
investments. By the fifties the North 
American republic had increased its pur- 
chases from the Empire so rapidly that it 
was on the point of superseding Great Brit- 
ain as the largest consumer of Brazilian 
exportations. The War Between the States 
checked the rise for a decade, but by the 
seventies the United States became the 
largest foreign buyer of Brazilian products, 
a position which time has strengthened. In 
1912 the United States purchased three 
times as much as did England. 

In the markets of Brazil the United 
States did not threaten seriously England’s 
position until the World War. In 1912 the 
North American republic ranked third 
among Brazilian importers with something 
over fifteen per cent of total import values. 
In shipping the tonnage registered under 
the American flag was in fourteenth place 
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among the arrivals of foreign vessels. The 
same inferiority was visible in the partici- 
pation of United States capital in Brazilian 
investments, for the total amount of Amer- 
ican money invested before the World War 
scarcely exceeded fifty million dollars. 

Until the World War, therefore, the 
United States served as a minor competitor 
of England in the markets, shipping, and 
investments of Portuguese America. The 
War gave the United States an artificial 
leadership; the real struggle for supremacy 
came after 1918. In 1922 England re- 
gained first place among Brazilian import- 
ers, but in 1924 the United States secured 
the lead in Brazilian markets by a slight 
margin; by 1926 the North American re- 
public was furnishing a greater proportion 
of imports to Brazil than Great Britain did 
in 1912. 

Thus by the end of 1929 the United 
States commanded the buying and selling 
markets of Brazil; in the fields of shipping 
and investments, however, English preémi- 
nence remained unchallenged. In 1926 the 
tonnage flying the British flag was almost 
twice as large as that of its nearest com- 
petitor, Germany. Half of the two billion, 
five hundred million dollars of foreign cap- 
ital invested in Brazil in 1929 was British, 
a sum representing four times as great a 
stake as that held by the United States. 
Just before the depression set in Great 
Britain still retained leadership in two of 
the three traditional fields of preéminence. 


V 


Will England be able to regain its tradi- 
tional mastery over the markets of Brazil? 
Will the United States hold its lead and, 
perchance, displace Great Britain as the 
largest investor in Brazilian securities? 
There can be little doubt that the United 
States will continue as the leading pur- 
chaser of Brazilian products, but England 
has never made an effort to absorb Brazil- 
ian exports. The issue at present between 
Great Britain and the United States over 
Brazil arises from the question as to who 
is to furnish the forty-odd millions of popu- 
lation with the major portion of their for- 
eign purchases. That England is serious in 
its efforts to regain its lost position is evi- 
denced by the official missions, such as 
those headed by D’Abernon in 1929 and 
by the Prince of Wales in 1931, sent to 
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promote the consumption of British goods. 
On the other hand the current policy inau- 
gurated by Argentina, of buying from 
those who buy from it, lends added impor- 
tance to the markets of Brazil in the eyes 
of the United States. 

The purchasing power of the forty-two 
millions of Brazilian population is rela- 
tively low, yet the consumption of native 
products, both of raw materials and of 
manufactured articles, is increasing stead- 
ily. Tobacco, once grown principally for 
export, is now being consumed within the 
country itself, the amount exported consti- 
tuting one-half of the production. Only a 
small portion of the sugar produced is 
exported and packing houses utilize the 
greater part of fresh meat for home pur- 
poses. Almost the entire production of 
cotton, until recently one of the principal 
exports, is being absorbed by the home tex- 
tile industry. This growth of domestic 
consumption, while favorable to the devel- 
opment of foreign enterprise in Brazil 
itself, is not conducive to increased 
importation. 

Another factor which threatens to re- 
strict Brazilian imports is the limited and 
specialized character of Brazilian exports. 
Coffee constitutes sixty-five per cent of the 
total exports of Brazil. This one item rep- 
resents the major monetary enterprise of 
the whole nation. As the world market 
for coffee goes, so prosperity in Brazil vacil- 
lates. The maintainance or improvement 
of the standard of living, the ability to pay 
for the upkeep of past industrial develop- 
ment, and the establishing of credits abroad 
to liquidate purchases depend largely on 
one item—the amount of Brazilian coffee 
sold in the world market. Since Brazil 
began the attempt to restrict production in 
the hope of raising the world price of coffee 
it has lost ground. Before the World War 
it supplied nearly seventy per cent of the 
world coffee supply; in 1920, something 
over fifty-three per cent. As long as Bra- 
zilian economic stability is based largely on 
coffee export, there is a definite limit to its 
import possibilities. 

Between 1929 and 1931 Brazilian im- 
ports fell from nearly forty-five million 
pounds sterling in value to something over 
sixteen millions. To what extent the pur- 
chasing power of the nation will improve 
with world recovery is uncertain, but it is 
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highly probable that the rivalry of the 
United States and Great Britain for pre- 
eminence in Brazilian markets will prove 
to be keen and relentless. One may hope 
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that the welfare of the South American 
republic will profit from what importance 
its markets possess as a possible factor in 
world recovery. 





Roosevelt’s Caribbean Jaunt 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


(The author is from Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard University. 
in Washington, D. C., for the Christian Science Monitor. 


He is Staff Correspondent 
Besides his journalistic work, Mr. 


Cox lectures upon Latin American affairs with which he has become familiar by extended studies 


at first hand especially in the Caribbean. 
Washington University.—Eb1Tor.) 


HE U. S. Cruiser Houston, a barrel of 

good-will apples, and the President of 
the United States have carved a niche in 
history. 

The Houston, rolling along over cerulean 
Caribbean waters, landed in Cartagena the 
first United States President in office to 
have visited a South American nation. The 
apples, hand-picked and bountiful, landed 
a rosy appeal for closer economic relation- 
ship. The smiling, friendly Chief Execu- 
tive, greeted by the Colombian President, 
landed the idea that the Rooseveltean “good 
neighbor” policy was more than an idle 
gesture. 

It was an interesting event, out-climax- 
ing in popular imagination the four other 
stops made along the journey. The Latin- 
American press and a portion of the north- 
ern press found far-reaching significance 
in the further shelving of an old American 
tradition that United States presidents 
should not travel abroad. True, Woodrow 
Wilson journeyed to France, and President- 
elect Hoover traveled below the equatorial 
line; but President Roosevelt, in visiting 
Colombia, was the first northern Chief Ex- 
ecutive to land upon the continent destined 
to share more and more in the commerce 
of the New World. 


He has recently accepted a lectureship at George 


The barrel of good-will apples has been 


sampled; Roosevelt will have returned to 
Washington by the time this article is pub- 
lished; and the Houston, which chugged 
through the whitecapped southern waters, 
will have been assigned to more humdrum 


duties. Whether or not the journey was 
worth the time and effort is yet to be proved. 
More friendly inter-American and _inter- 
colonial relationships are not to be deter- 
mined in a few short weeks. Today, only 
the story of the trip and a few general con- 
clusions should be written. 


II 


President Roosevelt’s semi-tropical and 
tropical venture included five countries: 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Co- 
lombia and Panama. The trip was a mix- 
ture of recreation, business and _ politics. 
The places selected were not hit-or-miss 
stops: each had some particular problem 
which the American Chief Executive de- 
sired to investigate first-hand. Panama, 
perhaps, might be excepted, since the 
quickest passage to the Hawaiian Islands, 
the President’s final destination, necessarily 
lay through the canal crossing the Republic. 
Yet there was an issue in this small nation, 
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and Roosevelt was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of reassuring President Arias of 
Washington’s friendly cooperation. 

Briefly, the outstanding problems along 
the Caribbean jaunt were: Haiti’s insist- 
ence that American marines be removed and 
American officials cease supervision of its 
customs revenues; Puerto Rico’s appeal for 
the rehabilitation of its sugar industry; the 
Virgin Islands’ demands that something be 
done to restore the trade which the depres- 
sion of 1930 and American prohibition 
helped to destroy; Colombia’s keen interest 
in a new commercial treaty discussed in 
Washington during the early part of 1934— 
and so far as one knows, signed, sealed and 
delivered, and waiting to be placed in opera- 
tion; and Panama’s grievance over United 
States commissaries infringing upon sales 
by native tradesmen. 

So it was that early in July President 
Roosevelt set forth aboard the U. S. Cruiser 
Houston on his good-will journey. His 
first stop was off Cape Haitian where, on 
July 5th, he landed and was received by 
President Vincent. To the American Chief 
Executive, as he bore down across the ocean, 
the rugged island may have appeared as it 
did years ago to a British admiral. This 


doughty sea-dog, asked by King George III 
to describe what was then Espaniola, took 
a sheet of paper, rumpled it in his hand, 


and laid it upon a table. “Sire,” he said, 
pointing to the wrinkled sheet, “it looks 
like that.” 

The admiral was right. Mountains spread 
in all directions, jumbled together and di- 
vided by deep, eerie valleys. Peaks rise 
high above the ocean and, if President 
Roosevelt’s eyesight was keen, he saw the 
ruins of the Laferriére Citadel, 3,000 feet 
in the air, silhouetted against the sky like 
the prow of some great ship. 

The Haiti that Roosevelt visited must 
not be confused with the Dominican Repub- 
lic covering the western half of the twinly- 
occupied island. For though the history 
of the two Republics is closely related and 
dates back to the days of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, Haiti during 1697 was ceded to 
France by the Spanish Crown, while the 
Dominican Republic, once a French pos- 
session, next Spanish, and later a part of 
Haiti, was finally declared a separate Re- 
public in 1865. Haiti has the distinction 
of having promulgated the first written 
political constitution in Hispanic America. 
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Haitians began the wars of emancipation 
irom Spain, and the constitution was pub- 
lished May 20, 1805. It was framed by the 
generals “as faithful organs of the will of the 
people for the first Empire.” 

But the constitution did not hold, and 
when the Emperor Jean Jacques Dessalines 
fell during 1806, a new set of laws were 
drawn up establishing a republican form of 
government based upon the French Direc- 
torate. These laws were short-lived, for 
Henry Christophe soon seized the Govern- 
ment and proclaimed himself king. No 
need is there to go into the history of the 
50 years which followed Christophe’s suicide 
in 1820, after a reign of cruelty unsurpassed 
throughout the New World; or of more than 
noting that in 1869 a comparatively stable 
constitutional régime was established, to last 
until 1911, when a state of anarchy caused 
the United States Government to dispatch 
American troops for the restoration of order. 

The landing of American troops is now 
admitted to have been primarily for the 
prevention of foreign nations from doing 
the same thing. The Haitian Government 
was heavily indebted to overseas creditors 
and, since it was accumulating large internal 
debts to pay the expenses of revolution, a 
continuance of disorders was heading to 
probable complications. The Government 
at Washington ordered United States sol- 
diers to put an end to internal chaos. The 
troops did so, and as a consequence laid the 
foundation for the variable degree of fric- 
tion which has existed during the past 23 
years between the Negro Republic and its 
northern neighbor. Washington’s efforts to 
build up a workable Haitian national guard, 
and its supervision of Haitian customs re- 
ceipts, in order that a loan floated during 
1922 might be paid off at maturity, have 
kept this friction alive. 

But American supervision, both military 
and financial, has been successful; even 
Haiti admits this. However, since a major 
portion of the loan has been retired, and as a 
fairly stable government is now in opera- 
tion, the Haitian people insist that the 
marines be removed and that Haitians be 
allowed to oversee the collection and proper 
distribution of their own revenues. 

To this President Roosevelt has partially 
agreed: he has stated that the marines 
should depart during August of this vear. 
To the second request he has only reiterated 
what Secretary of State Cordell Hull to!d 
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the Haitian delegation at the recent Pan 
American Conference; that when the Re- 
public had come to an understanding with 
the holders of Haitian bonds the United 
States would gladly step aside. Although 
this decision is not altogether satisfactory 
to Haiti, there was abundant good-will evi- 
denced on the day of Roosevelt’s visit, and 
amid a shower of acclamations the Houston 
steamed away for Puerto Rico. 

On July 6th President Roosevelt stepped 
ashore at Mayaguez, the second stop on 
his trip. He landed to study first-hand the 
Public Works and Civil Works administra- 
tions’ projects in an outlying American pos- 
session. He was loyally greeted, although 
the reception did not measure up to that 
accorded President Hoover when he visited 
the island during the governorship of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr. The present Governor 
Winship is not the showman the younger 
Roosevelt is. 

The problems in Puerto Rico are not dis- 
similar to those upsetting Cuba, where the 
American Chief Executive refrained from 
landing. Puerto Rico has been divided 
during the last 30 years by academic politi- 
cal issues, independence and statehood, and 
a generally undeveloped economic point of 
view. Economists who have visited the 
island, and those who live there, agree that 
a gradually increasing absorption of rich 
alluvial flats along the seacoast has been 
practiced by large corporations. Such prac- 
tice has resulted in the somewhat bitter 
belief that so long as Puerto Rican lands 
are owned by foreign capital the island will 
be governed chiefly for the good of interests 
considered American. 

Like Cuba, Puerto Rico has depended 
almost entirely upon sugar. And like Cuba, 
the exportation of this crop into the United 
States has been limited. In fact, because 
of the Jones-Costigan Act, placing sugar 
shipments at 800,000 tons annually, serious 
attention has been given to a diversification 
of agriculture. 

Figures have been printed to show that 
on small sugar clearings the farmer has as- 
sumed all the risk of bad weather and the 
cost of production; that he has paid some 
12 per cent interest on the money borrowed 
to raise the crops; and that he has received 
iess for his cane than it cost him to grow it. 
Under this system it is charged that the 
farmer has lost property in much the same 
manner as the Cuban farmer lost holdings 
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through foreclosures on mortgages held by 
American banks in Havana. 

When, in 1898, Puerto Rico became a 
United States possession, Major-General 
Nelson A. Miles, a friend of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, told the Puerto Rican peo- 
ples that the United States would bestow 
upon them prosperity and the blessings of 
its liberal Government. Later, some 30 
years or so, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Gover- 
nor of the island, declared that on his visits 
of inspection he had seen pallid boys and 
girls trying to spur their brains to action 
when their bodies were being underfed on 
one scanty meal a day. In July 1934 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt carried 
the message of the friendly neighbor. 
Puerto Rico acclaimed his arrival, but it did 
not lose its sense of grim humor and it kept 
its fingers crossed. Pertinently, one asks: 
Did the President succeed in uncrossing 
them? 

Out of Puerto Rico comes word that Dr. 
Carlos E. Chardon, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, has perfected a plan 
to spend $33,000,000 for the rehabilitation 
of the sugar industry. Dr. Chardon was 
working on this idea last May when he was 
in Washington conversing with government 
officials. In conversation with him I 
gathered that he was reasonably sure that 
his project would go through. The chief 
point in the Chardon program is apparently 
the breaking up of land monopoly and 
absentee ownership. The plan proposes the 
establishment of a semi-public corporation 
to be organized with a capital stock of $30: 
one share equivalent to $10 to be held by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, another to be 
held by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the third by the Governor of Puerto Rico, 
as representative of the United States Presi- 
dent. 

A board of directors is to be named and 
authorized to select an executive manager, 
and the company will purchase and operate 
properties including mills, lands, equipment 
and subsistence farms. About $19,000,000 
will be needed for the purchase of mills, hav- 
ing a production of some 250,000 tons; and 
for 50,000 acres of cane land, and about 
15,000 acres of pasture land. Of the $33,- 
000,000 required, some $24,000,000 is re- 
ported assured as the result of Washington’s 
decision to turn back into the insular treas- 
ury the sugar processing tax collected in 
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Puerto Rico during a given three-year 
period. 

A recent article by W. F. O’Reilly, New 
York Times correspondent on the island, 
points out that the establishment of the 
different United States Federal agencies 
such as the N.R.A., A.A.A., P.W.A., and 
allied branches of emergency relief, and the 
anticipated extension of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation is regarded as proof of the 
Administration’s determination to help the 
people. But Mr. O’Reilly explains that 
while faith in Washington’s good intentions 
runs high there is outspoken opposition by 
influential Puerto Rican leaders to a pro- 
gram giving complete control of insular 
rehabilitation to American Federal authori- 
ties. Failure to consult with elected repre- 
sentatives of the Puerto Rican people means 
that Puerto Rico would remain in a condi- 
tion of political tutelage unacceptable to a 
community aspiring to complete self-gov- 
ernment. 

President Roosevelt’s views on this 
project are not publicly known. Probably 
he had little chance to express them during 
his visit, for but 2 few hours after anchor- 
ing in the harbor of Mayaguez the Houston 
was once more on its way en route to the 
Virgin Islands, once termed “the poorhouse 
of the Atlantic.” 

Some years ago these islands were the 
wholesale center of the American slave in- 
dustry. Africans by shiploads were landed 
there to be forwarded to the cotton fields 
of the United States. The port of St. 
Thomas was then a harbor of great im- 
portance, for the island was located at the 
crossroads of the seas and was the point 
of transshipment for much merchandise. 
Heavy walled warehouses extending back 
some 300 feet from the water bear testimony 
to a golden age. Today the islands require 
American capital to relieve an acute unem- 
ployment situation. 

From Washington have gone orders for 
an economic program of rehabilitation cost- 
ing some $1,000,000. In addition to this 
amount, $45,000 have been appropriated 
for a housing program, and the United 
States Congress has voted $250,000 for new 
roads. Under the economic plan of rehabili- 
tation come the diversification of crops, re- 
newal of the rum industry ruined by Ameri- 
can prohibition, the building of a modern 
highway, a movement to increase tourist 
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trade, and an intensive study of social 
welfare, including education and sanitation. 

Critics declare that President Roosevelt’s 
ideas point towards socialism, but this con- 
tention will not hold while the President’s 
one objective remains to supply capital to 
aid the islands to become self-supporting. 
Today few trades are operating. The col- 
lapse of the sugar market during 1930 drove 
more than 4,000 persons away from the 
islands, and the shipping industry at St. 
Thomas and other ports where foreign ves- 
sels coaled and provisioned lost much of its 
importance when oil-burning ships began 
cruising in wider ranges. Notwithstanding, 
enthusiasm marked President Roosevelt’s 
visit, and as in Porto Rico and Haiti he 
evinced deep interest in the welfare of the 
people. More applause, more vivas, and off 
he sailed for Colombia. 

Colombia stands at the gateway between 
North and South America, and unlike 
Panama, has never been considered nestling 
under Washington’s wing. A former Roose- 
velt made Panama’s secession from Colom- 
bia possible; the present Roosevelt made 
possible a renewal of good feeling. His 
visit came at a propitious time, for Colom- 
bia was no longer troubled by thoughts of 
war with Peru; and when, on July 10th, 
the Houston dropped anchor in the land- 
locked harbor of Cartagena under the old 
wall built for defense against marauding 
pirates, President Roosevelt was greeted by 
President Olaya and hailed by Colombian 
citizens with all the fervor due a good-will 
emissary. 

Of the visit to Colombia the Literary 
Digest makes special note, and draws atten- 
tion to Roosevelt’s speech in which he said 
in part: “We, the citizens of all the Ameri- 
can Republics, are at the threshold of a 
new era. It is a new era because of the new 
spirit of understanding which is best ex- 
pressed in the phrase, ‘Let us, each and 
every one of us, live and let live . . .’ We 
are entering the new era . . . in accepting 
the principle that no one of our nations 
must hereafter exploit a neighbor nation at 
the expense of that neighbor. We shall, all 
of us, find methods for the development 
of commerce and resources, but we shall do 
this in a spirit of fair play and of justice.” 

Colombians listened and applauded, and 
the Colombian press envisaged new inter- 
American relationship. The next morning 
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President Roosevelt was on his way to 
Panama, the final stop en route to Hawaii. 

Like Colombia, Panama clings to a ro- 
mantic background. In splendor and com- 
mercial activity the old Panama City, six 
miles from the present one, was not out- 
classed even by the capital of Peru. The 
enormous wealth of gold, silver and 
emeralds that poured into Spain through 
Panama, en route from Inca temples, was 
not exhausted until Spain had been deposed 
from European supremacy. From the 
lethargy which followed the country was 
awakened by a revolutionary movement 
against the Spanish Crown in 1809. Out of 
the revolt grew Bolivar’s Colombian Con- 
federation composed of the provinces of 
Ecuador, Venezuela, New Granada, and the 
Department of the Isthmus (Panama). The 
Isthmus continued a part of Colombia for 
82 years, and on November 3, 1903, de- 
clared its independence and was recognized 
by the United States. 

Panama is rich in forests supplying cabi- 
net, dye and building materials. Cattle 


raising is encouraged; mining—-silver, lead 
and copper—is carried on in numerous 


localities; and a thriving sponge trade goes 
on along both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. As in Haiti, American troops have 
helped to maintain order; soldiers were 
landed during 1918 and again in 1925. The 
independence of the Republic is guaranteed 
by Washington; hence the statement that 
the country nestles under the wing of the 
United States Government. 

Of recent months Panama citizens have 
been disturbed by an infringement of the 
Canal Zone treaty with the United States. 
Northern commissaries have sold goods in 
competition with local tradesmen. Con- 
siderable feeling resulted, and the Panaman 
Government protested to Washington. 
President Arias followed the protest by a 
visit to President Roosevelt, and not long 
afterwards the situation cleared. Relations 
between Panama and the United States will 
continue friendly, for it is to Panama’s ad- 
vantage that they remain so; and it is like- 
wise to the advantage of the United States 
that nothing occur to interrupt the flow of 
international steamship traffic through the 
canal, since the revenue from toll charges 
amounts to a considerable sum in the United 
States treasury. 
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What did the friendly visits by President 
Roosevelt accomplish that might not have 
been accomplished from the White House? 
What were the concrete results of a journey 
ostensibly arranged for a man wearied by 
problems, national and international, greater 
than those of any President since Woodrow 
Wilson? 

Listed in the order of their importance 
they might be summed up as: 

1. A personal pledge of friendship for 
peoples having the particular concern of the 
United States Government. 

2. A first-hand study of conditions inter- 
esting the American Government, to the 
relief of which it had promised definite 
steps. 

3. An effort to convince the Latin-Ameri- 
can nations that the United States would 
further inter-American relationships to a 
point where cultural, economic and political 
issues merge themselves to the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Presidential trips usually are soon for- 
gotten. Peoples are more concerned with 
commercial treaties and the building of in- 
ternational trade than in the politically 
instigated travels of foreign officials. In 
Roosevelt’s case, however, the interest of 
the peoples and the purpose of the visits 
were practically one—trade, economics and 
finance. 

It may be that there lives no United 
States citizen better fitted by tradition, dis- 
position and willingness to further inter- 
American amity than Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. No sincere expression of good-will 
and sympathy can be misspent. Official 
visits are at times expedient; yet too much 
must not be expected from them. Tariff 
and commercial revisions, a spirit of justice 
and fair play, travel, and the interchange 
of students and professors are of far greater 
importance in engendering international 
relationships. 

That a visit from the President of the 
United States, the most powerful nation in 
the world, could be of far-reaching signifi- 
cance is not to be disputed. For this reason 
it was perhaps unfortunate that President 
Roosevelt’s journey was limited to five 
points of call. Other stops, however, were 
impossible if he were to complete the 
Hawaiian voyage and return to Washington 
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within the time prescribed. Latin America 
appreciated this fact and, while other coun- 
tries extended invitations, no criticism re- 
sulted when they were courteously declined. 
If the Caribbean jaunt proves to have been 
successful others may follow. But regard- 
less of its effect upon Latin-American Re- 
publics as a whole, two insular United States 
possessions, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, are now certain that Washington 
has interested itself in their welfare. 








- Notes in Brief 














Tue United States Congress passed in June a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to accept 
membership in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, but without assuming any obligation under 
the League of Nations. 


ACCORDING to a resolution sponsored by Senator 
Joseph Robinson and adopted by the Senate May 
30, the treaty for United States adherence to the 
World Court will be taken up by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations at its first meeting, January, 
1935, and its consideration be concluded as early 
as possible during the session. 


Tue Federal Council of Churches has recom- 
mended to the churches of the United States a 
concrete peace program consisting of eight points. 
Many of these express definite views as to arma- 
ment manufacture and control. Number seven 
reads as follows: “That the United States should 
promptly join the World Court and should define 
the terms upon which it would be willing officially 
to relate itseli to the League of Nations.” 


THE 30th Universal Peace Congress, sponsored 
by the Bureau International de la Paix, has been 
announced for September 1-6 at Locarno. 


Tue University of Minnesota has this year 
placed its R.O.T.C. on an elective basis, the sec- 
ond land-grant institution so to act. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin made a like change from the 
compulsory status of the R.O.T.C. in 1923. 


THE ratification by the U. S. Senate, June 15, 
of the League of Nations convention on the Regu- 
lation of Traffic on Arms and Ammunitions of 
1925, carries an important reservation. This is that 
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the convention shall not become effective until it 
has been ratified by Belgium, the British Empire, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Sweden and the U.S.S.R. A system of licensing 
all arms and munition exports and full publicity 
on that traffic are among the chief provisions of 
the conventions. 


Op Fort Nracara, restored to its historic form 
and picturesqueness, is to be dedicated early in 
September. At the same time occurs the unveiling 
of a monument on its lake-front redoubt memorial- 
izing the Rush-Bagot treaty under which the 
United States-Canadian frontier has been unforti- 
fied and at peace since 1817. 


A NEw sort of war memorial, designed for 
Orange, Mass., represents a world-war veteran 
earnestly instructing a manly boy. The title of 
the group, giving the clue to its meaning, is “It 
shall not be again.” 


Tue oldest peace treaty ever found is a clay 
tablet, which was exhibited at Yale University this 
summer. The treaty was drawn up some 4500 
years ago, and terminated a war over the boundary 
between two ancient Sumerian cities, Lagash and 
Umma. Like so many later agreements, however, 
this was broken a few years after its consummation 
when the conquered city arose and overthrew her 
rival. 


CuI! is establishing air-line bases from Santiago 
southward to Punta Arenas on the Magellan 
Straits. When air service is established on this 
route travellers can go by air all the way from the 
northern cities of the United States to this south- 
ernmost point in South America. 


AN OLD caravan trail from the Chilean port of 
Arica to Lake Titicaca, high in the Andes, is now 
being transformed into a good motor road. It is 
likely to be completed early in 1935, and buses 
will then go over this picturesque route which is 
shorter than the rail journey from Mollendo to the 
lake. 


Tue Mongols of Inner Mongolia achieved under 
Prince Teh, April 23, an autonomous government 
subject only to the Chinese national government. 
A Political Council of twenty-eight Mongolian 
members, supreme organization of Inner Mon- 
golia, met and appointed officials to the various, 
bureaus desired. They then adjourned until 
autumn when plans are expected to be well formu- 
lated and when they will choose a capital city for 
the state. 
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SUMMER courses in Oriental Culture were held 
this year at the Imperial universities of Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and at Karuizawa, Japan. Similar courses 
are conducted each year under the Oriental Culture 
Society of Tokyo which has as one of its aims the 
promotion of peace. 


BrazIL is about to adopt a new system of coin- 
age. The new unit will be called the cruzeiro and 
will equal the present milreis, which is to be 
dropped. The cruzeiro will be divided into halves, 
thirds, fifths, dimes and cents. The American dol- 
lar will buy at present about 15 milreis. 


AvutTuors in Yugoslavia have obtained from their 
government a promise to admit into that country 
literature printed in the Bulgarian language, which 
has hitherto, for political reasons, been banned. A 
spirit of friendship seems to have sprung up be- 
tween literary men in Balkan states. We are told 
that they have for the most part decided that their 
mission is not political propaganda but the fur- 
thering of unity and peace. 


Wirt the staging of a fashion show in Moscow, 
Russian women seem to be coming into their own. 
Complaints had been made that garments made 
by the dress trust were not beautiful, therefore 
women designers were set to work, some in 
Paris, and then forty thousand women gathered 
in a Moscow theater to pass judgment on 150 
models. By vote, fifty were chosen and will 
immediately be put into quantity production. 


A Japanese film version of “Madam Butterfly” 
for distribution in foreign countries is planned by 
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the Japanese Society for International Cultural 
Relations. With most of the parts taken by 
Japanese actors and a Japanese artist directing, 
the film will portray realistically Japanese life 
and culture. If this picture is successful in foreign 
countries, other plays will be offered by the com- 
mittee later. 


AFTER nearly a year’s recess the general com- 
mission of the ill-fated disarmament conference 
resumed its work on May 29. 


A Pan AMERICAN Student League was organ- 
ized a few years ago among high schools of New 
York City. Its sixth city-wide convention was 
held in late May, with an attendance of about 
300 delegates from some 31 city schools. The 
main purpose of the League, which is to foster 
knowledge and understanding among the repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, was praised in a message 
from Secretary Hull read to the League at one of 
its meetings. Mr. Hull urged the study of the 
Spanish language as one of the methods of accom- 
plishing the organization’s purposes. 


Mr. Lester Hood Woolsey, of Washington, D.C, 
a former Solicitor of the Department of State, has 
been appointed by the Government of the United 
States as its national member of the Commission 
of Inquiry provided for by the terms of the Treaty 
for the Advancement of Peace between the United 
States and Spain. 

Mr. Woolsey, of the Editorial Staff of Wortp 
AFrrarrs, takes the place on the Commission made 
vacant recently by the death of the Honorable 
Peter Augustus Jay. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


“We rejoice to see that the subject of a supreme tribunal, to which national dis- 
putes may be referred, is still kept so distinctly in view by our American Peace Society, 
and that the very generous sum of one thousand dollars is offered as a premium for the 
best written essay to show the importance and practicability of such a project... . 

Already, we are assured, this project of a Supreme Tribunal to adjust international 
disputes, has received the sanction of four Presidents, twenty-nine Senators, thirty-four 
Representatives, and thirty-nine Generals of the United States, besides others in judicial 


stations, and of high respectability.” 


T. H. GALLAuDET, Report of Connecticut Peace Society. 
AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE, September, 1834. 
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Recent Books on Latin America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies of the George Washington University 


Tue ScarLet Frince. By Helen C. Fernald and 
Edwin M. Slocombe. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1932. xvii, 236 pp. Illus. $2.00. 

Maria Patuna. By Blair Niles. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, 1934. viii, 334 pp. $2.50. 

Tycoon. By C. E. Scoggins. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1934. 354 pp. $2.00. 

Brack River. By Carleton Beals. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 409 pp. 
$2.50. 

THUNDER IN THE Dust. By Alan LeMay. Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York, 1934. 301 pp. $2.00. 


Tue Brack Mountain. By Alan Hillgarth. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1934. 379 pp. $2.50. 


Many novelists in this country sooner or later 
turn to Hispanic America for inspiration or for 
a setting for their plots. In recent months several 
works of fiction have appeared dealing with vari- 
ous portions of the countries south of us. Among 
the chief of these are the books listed above. 

The first story is told chiefly for young read- 
ers of high school age. Its setting is the sixteenth 
century and the actors are Peruvian Indians 
gathered in a small group in the Andes, seeking 
to escape early Spanish conquerors by taking 
refuge in the ancient city of Tampu-Tocco. 
Here the Inca, Paullu, finds the Scarlet Fringe 
and becomes emperor. 

The second volume is for adults. The time is 
also the sixteenth century but the setting is in 
Guatemala. The heroine is a Quiché child who 
grows up during the story. Her love for one of 
the nobles of Cortés’ army enables the author to 
introduce historical episodes which make the 
work a pseudo-historical novel. 

The third volume has a modern setting in Cen- 
tral America. A red-headed American engineer, 
named Johnnie O'Fallon, falls in love, while at 
church, with the daughter of the tycoon of the 
territory. The two men match wits, one in order 
to hold the girl and the other in order to win her. 
A volcanic eruption climaxes the story. 

In the fourth novel Carleton Beals writes about 
Mexican oil, the black river of wealth, and about 
the effect it has upon people who possess it and 
upon people who look for it. Life is depicted in 
the raw, with perhaps some exaggeration. The 
plot centers around a fictitious American oil com- 
pany at Tampico. The facts of the story are lusty, 
villainous, bizarre, and unconventional, but they 
are told in an interesting fashion. 

The fifth volume tells about Tom Cloud, a 
rancher from Wyoming, who goes to Lower Cali- 
fornia to start a cattle business. After two years 
of ill luck he enters into a partnership with a 
Mexican bandit. This results in murder and 
finally revolution. The story is vigorous and some- 
times thrilling. 
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The last volume listed above is the story of a 
Bolivian, “Kim,” an illiterate Indian lad whom a 
priest adopts in order to give him a white man’s 
education and train him for missionary and 
medical work among his own people. When a 
revolution, on the crest of which he might have 
climbed to political heights, turns him back to 
the ways of his childhood he ceases to be like 
white men. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL MONUMENTS OF Mexico. Pub- 
lications of the Department of Education of 
the Republic of Mexico. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1933. xvi, — pp., 150 
plates, map. 

Turee CENTURIES OF MEXICAN COLONIAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Publications of the Department of 
Education of the Republic of Mexico. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1933. 
Xv, — pp., 150 plates. 

Mexican PAINTING, 1800-1860. By Roberto 
Montenegro. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1933. 19 pp., lxii, — plates. 


These volumes are all publications of the De- 
partment of Education of the Republic of 
Mexico. None of them contain texts except by 
way of introduction and explanations under il- 
lustrations. All text material is in both Spanish 
and English. 

The photographs in the first volume show the 
historic and artistic development of the archzo- 
logical monuments of the Maya and Toltec 
civilizations in Mexico. At present there are 
some 1,500 locations in the country where im- 
portant archzological remains are found. The 
150 illustrations depict many of these sites as 
well as a number of statues and other works of 
art. 

The second volume contains 150 illustrations of 
examples of 16th, 17th, and 18th century archi- 
tecture. Twenty-five of these illustrations show 
how the Government has undertaken to restore 
various buildings to their former architectural 
condition. One has but to turn the pages of this 
book to appreciate the evolution of types of archi- 
tecture in the colonial period. And since these 
types are found throughout all of Spanish Amer- 
ica the book is in reality an illustrated history of 
Spanish-American colonial architecture. 

In the third volume are illustrated 62 examples 
of paintings of the first half of the 19th century. 
Because the artists of this period are so little 
known, this book attempts to show their psy- 
chology, technique, and other artistic character- 
istics. Only a few of the pictures are colored 
but one can learn from these something of the 
use of color in this period. Mr. Roberto Monte- 
negro, who writes the introduction to this work, 
states that these early 19th century artists are 
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“the most genuine representatives of our culture 
of a bygone epoch” and that they are the “most 
genuinely Mexican painters since the time of the 
conquest.” The most popular, chief, and typical 
artist, whose works are here shown in consider- 
able number, is José Maria Estrada, who painted 
for the principal families of Guadalajara as well 
as for the lower classes. Whether or not one 


likes the type of art here shown, one must agree 
that it “depicts nature sincerely and realistically.” 


CUICUILCO AND THE ARCHAIC CULTURE OF MEXICO. 
By Byron Cummings. University of Arizona, 
Tucson, 1933. 54 pp. Illus. $.25. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL Tours FROM Mexico City. A 
guide to the principal archeological sites of the 
pre-Spanish civilizations of Mexico that can 
conveniently be visited from the Capital. By 
R.H.K. Marett. Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1934. xvi, 117 pp. Illus. $1.25. 


The first pamphlet constitutes a “preliminary 
report on the excavation of the ancient ruin 
Cuicuilco” carried out with the assistance of the 
Mexican Government, the National Geographic 
Society, and the University of Arizona. The site 
of this ruin is in the Valley of Mexico about 
twelve miles south of Mexico City. The ruin 
was found under a lava bed formed by the vol- 
canic mountain of Ajusco which erupted between 
2,000 and 7,000 years ago. The culture here dis- 
covered belongs to the “early neolithic culture of 
the stone age.” The first excavations were begun 
in 1922 and this pamphlet describes the results. 
The name of the ruin is applied to a truncated 
cone 369 feet in diameter with a platform 60 feet 
above the base. This base was buried beneath 
debris from fifteen to twenty feet deep, above 
which were three separate lava flows. As a re- 
sult of the excavations our knowledge of ancient 
man in Mexico has been considerably clarified. 

The second pamphlet describes briefly and non- 
technically the archzological sites which belong to 
the great pre-Spanish civilizations of Mexico, 
each of which can be easily visited in one day’s 
time from Mexico City. As a guide this book 
enables the visitor to pick out places of interest 
in and about the Mexican capital without having 
first read a mass of technical material. The 
archzological sites are classified into three groups: 
the Archaic, the Toltec, and the Aztec. The ruins 
at Cuicuilco are described under the first heading. 
No one who contemplates a first trip to Mexico 
should fail to read this brief volume. 


SoutH AMERICAN CoNFLICTs. The Chaco and 
Leticia. Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
May 24, 1933. 


Tue CARIBBEAN SITUATION. Cuba and Haiti. 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, June 
21, 1933. 


THE CARIBBEAN SITUATION. Nicaragua and Salva- 
dor. Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
August, 1933. 


THE MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE AND THE LATIN 
AMERICAN POLIcy OF THE UNITED States. For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, November 
22, 1933. 
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CuILe STRUGGLES FOR NATIONAL RECOvERY. For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, February 
14, 1934. 

The general activities of the Foreign Policy 
Association are too well known to need comment 
here. Among their publications there appear 
from time to time special reports dealing with 
Hispanic American countries or relations. Three 
such pamphlets are here listed in the order of 
their appearance. 

The first, by John C. Wilde, gives a_ brief 
history of the Chaco controversy in a compact 
and exceedingly useful summary. This is ac- 
companied by a small explanatory map. The sec- 
ond part of the pamphlet deals very briefly with 
the Leticia controversy. Both treatments are 
now a year out of date and the Foreign Policy 
Association could not do better than to issue a 
special treatise at this time. 

The second pamphlet, by Raymond Leslie Buell, 
summarizes and analyzes the Machado régime in 
Cuba, showing the inter-relations of finances, 
sugar, and politics. About one-third of this 
pamphlet deals with Haiti and the steps taken to 
diminish United States control. 

The third pamphlet, by Charles A. Thomson, 
reviews United States activities in Nicaragua and 
describes the termination of United States occu- 
pation. About one-fourth of the pamphlet 
deals with the facts behind the United States’ 
failure to recognize the government of Salvador 
and the problems arising out of defaulted debts. 

The fourth pamphlet, by Dr. Buell, is divided 
into three parts: “Problems Before the Monte- 
video Conference,” “The History of Pan-Amer- 
icanism,” and “Latin American Policy of the 
United States.” The discussion is concise and to 
the point. 

The fifth pamphlet, by Dr. Thomson, discusses 
“Industrialism vs. Latifundismo,” “Dictatorship 
and Revolution,” and “The Alessandri Régime.” 
The latter section is an excellent summary of 
the nitrate question and a brief history of Cosach, 
the nitrogen combine. This work makes a 
satisfactory reference for the student of present- 
day Chilean affairs. 


THe PortuGcuese Pioneers. By Edgar Prestage. 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., London, 1933. XIV, 352 
pp. Maps. Price, $4. 


In the March issue of Wortp AFFAIRS two com- 
panion volumes in “The Pioneer Histories” were 
noted. This third volume, concerning Portuguese 
exploration, is one which has long been needed, 
for it synthesizes the many facts in the history 
of the rise of Portugal to the position of a world 
power. The book traces the stories of all of the 
recorded voyages of adventurous Portuguese sea- 
men from the earliest times to the end of the 
15th century and the most important voyages 
from this period until the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. Not the least interesting and important 
part of this account is the last chapter (XIV) en- 
titled “Navigation, Cartography, Ships, and Sea- 
men.” In this volume, as is so often the case 
with books written by Englishmen—for the au- 
thor is Professor of Portuguese Language and Lit- 
erature and History at the University of Lon- 
don—a bibliography is lacking. The index is very 
useful. 
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History OF THE Paciric Coast. By John Walton 
Caughey. Privately printed by the author, Los 
Angeles, 1933. xiv, 429 pp. Illus. 


SPANISH EXPLORATIONS IN THE STRAIT OF JUAN 
pe Fuca. By Henry R. Wagner. Fine Arts 
Press, Santa Ana, California, 1933. vi, 323 pp. 
Maps. 


Historic Spots 1n CALirorniA. The Southern 
Counties. By Hero Eugene Rensch and Ethel 
Grace Rensch. Stanford University Press, 1932. 
xxviii, 267 pp. Map. Price, $2.50. 


Historic Spots IN ‘CALIFORNIA. Valley and Sierra 
Counties. By H. E. and E. G. Rensch and Mil- 
dred Brooke Hoover. Stanford University 
Press, 1933. xxiv, 597 pp. Map. Price, $3.75. 


CALIFORNIA From LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATE- 
Hoop. An Exhibition at the Huntington Li- 
brary. The Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, San Marino, 1933. 27 pp. Illus. 


The Pacific Coast, and particularly California, 
has attracted writers of American history since 
before the days when H. H. Bancroft centered 
attention upon the western portion of North 
America. In song and story, in history and myth, 
an abundant literary harvest has been produced 
by enthusiastic writers. 

The first volume listed above has been printed 
in a most handsome fashion, with excellent and 
appropriate illustrations and maps. It deals with 
the natives of the Pacific region from Mexico to 
Alaska, with the Spanish explorations and settle- 
ments in this region, with international rivalry 
between Spain, England, Russia, and the United 
States, with the acquisition of California by the 
United States and its subsequent history, and 
with the northwest coast including British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska. A final chapter is entitled 
“The Transformation of the West.” It is thus 
apparent that Dr. Caughey has synthesized the 
history of the Pacific Coast into a united picture 
much more briefly and better than did Bancroft. 
He points out that the Pacific coastal slope is a 
geographical unit between the ocean and the 
mountains, and that its history in consequence 
can best be considered as a unit. He remarks 
in his preface that the development of the re- 
gion is “one great step in the larger process of 
European expansion.” The study is a product of 
the “Bolton School,” and is a welcome addition 
to the numerous works prepared by holders of 
fellowships of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West. 

As the author of the second volume points out, 
English explorers of the north Pacific coast of 
America are better known than the Spanish ex- 
plorers. This condition is due largely to the fact 
that the Spaniards were not interested in telling 
the world intimately about their possessions or 
claims in the region. Mr. Wagner in this volume 
tries to do justice to the Spanish voyages during 
the latter part of the 18th century to regions 
made known to the world by Captain Vancouver. 
The mythical Strait of Juan de Fuca had long 
been sought after, but the real strait seems not 
to have been actually discovered unti] 1789 when 
Esteban José Martinez saw it. The book tells 
the story of expeditions to the strait by Quimper 
(1790), Eliza (1791), and Galiano-Valdés (1792). 
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The bulk of the book contains in translation many 
valuable and pertinent documents concerning 
these explorations. 

The next two volumes are part of a set of 
three which together “constitute a comprehensive 
guide to those places in California which have 
gathered, apart from their scenic attraction, an 
interest based mainly on the history of the state.” 
The books aim to create interest in local Califor- 
nia history, to answer tourist questions about the 
state, and to arouse interest in preserving his- 
torical landmarks. 

Each of these volumes deals with a specific 
geographical portion of California and each con- 
tains brief sketches of the history of the different 
counties arranged alphabetically. The stories are 
well told and they depict both the romance and 
reality of many interesting places. Together the 
books constitute a ready reference to California’s 
past and present. Valuable references are given at 
the end of each country’s history. There are un- 
fortunately no local maps although a county map 
of the whole state is given as a frontispiece. The 
indexes are excellent. 

Like the two previous volumes, this brief 
pamphlet aims to acquaint citizens of the state 
and visitors with California history. But it ac- 
complishes this result in a different manner, for 
instead of being a narrative account this work is 
a list of books and manuscripts assembled for 
display in the Huntington Library. This exhibit 
has already been viewed by many groups of 
school children, women’s clubs, and by other or- 
ganizations. The introduction to the pamphlet 
has been written by Dr. J. C. Parish of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The items 
in the exhibit are described briefly. Considered 
as a whole the work constitutes a very brief 
descriptive bibliography of California’s history 
from Gomara’s 16th century volume to 19th cen- 
tury histories. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN LATIN AMERICA. A History 
of Politico-Ecclesiastical Relations. By J. Lloyd 
Mecham. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1934. xii, 550 pp. Illus. 
$4.50. 


Catuotic Cuurcu History. By Joseph Schmid- 
lin. A Translation edited by Matthias Braun. 
Mission Press, $.V.D., Techny, IIl., 1933. xvi, 
862 pp. $5.00. 


For more than 400 years the Roman Catholic 
Church has played a profound part in Hispanic 
American affairs, and to many its activities have 
been perplexing and little understood. Here for 
the first time in English is an adequate picture of 
the Church in Hispanic American political life. 
One can now better understand the religious- 
political conflicts in Mexico, reports of which so 
often fill our press. Also one can better grasp the 
meaning and appreciate the manifold ramifications 
of anti-clericalism which has arisen so rapidly in 
the states to the south of us. 

Beginning with a discussion of the State-Church 
relationships in the Hispanic American colonies, 
Dr. Mecham follows this relationship through the 
revolutionary period into the modern era. He 
treats each state separately or in groups, as in the 
case of Central America. Special emphasis has 





been placed on Mexico by devoting three chapters 
to conditions there. For those who do not have 
time to read the whole book, an admirable con- 
clusion (Chapter XVII) may be read with great 
profit. The volume is scholarly, impartial, and 
carefully written. The bibliography and index 
are very useful. 

The second volume, which has been translated 
from the German, is, as the title indicates, a com- 
prehensive and concise summary. It is divided 
into four sections: I. The Early Christian Missions; 
II. Medieval Missions; III. Missions of the Modern 
Epic, and IV. The World Mission in Recent Times. 
The third section contains material on Hispanic 
America, chiefly in Chapters III and IV. These 
summarize the history of Catholic missions in the 
Caribbean area, in Peru, in Paraguay, in Brazil, 
and in the United States. Section four contains a 
discussion of the Church activities among the 
primitive peoples of North and South America. 
The work is interesting, though somewhat statisti- 
cal, well documented, and of considerable value to 
the student of Hispanic American colonial insti- 
tutions. 


FLORENCIO SANCHEZ AND THE ARGENTINE THEATRE. 
By Ruth Richardson. Instituto de las Espafias, 
New York, 1933. 243 pp. Paper, $2.60. 

VENEZUELAN Prose Fiction. By Dillwyn F. Rat- 
cliff. Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1933. 
xii, 286 pp. 


The Instituto de la Espafias, which publishes 
these two volumes, was organized in October, 
1920, in New York City. The Instituto aims to 


promote the study of the Spanish and Portuguese 


languages and Hispanic American history and cul- 
ture. The organization has branches in Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. It publishes a Boletin, and 
from time to time volumes dealing with pertinent 
subjects are issued. 

The first volume listed here “aims to acquaint 
North Americans with the interesting and impor- 
tant but little known drama of the Argentine and 
Uruguay.” Chapter one is a brief summary of 
the history of the Argentine theatre from 1747 to 
1900. Chapter two sketches the life of Florencio 
Sanchez (1875 to 1900), who was the “culminating 
figure” in the development of the theatre in the 
Rio de la Plata. Chapters three to six inclusive 
deal with this writer’s productions. A _bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Sanchez and a bibliography 
of the works about Sanchez concludes the volume. 
The book is both readable and valuable. 

The second volume “seeks to trace the history 
and development of the Venezuelan novel, sketch, 
and short story from the middle of 19th century 
down to about 1928.” The author has given nu- 
merous quotations and has summarized a number 
of plots in order to better treat the material 
critically. The subject is discussed topically by 
types and by authors. Like the first volume, this 
one also has a good bibliography which consists of 
an index list of Venezuelan literary works of the 
period and a list of references about Venezuelan 
prose fiction. 


Tra BarparitaA. Memories of Barbara Peart. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934. 360 
pp. $2.50. 


World Affairs, September, 1934 


By Raymond L, 
New 


ADVENTURE. 
Macmillan Company, 
Illus. $2.50. 


Tue Forest or 
Ditmars. The 
York, 1933. xii, 258 pp. 


Biue Biaze. DANGER AND DELIGHT IN STRANGE 
IsLANDS OF Honpuras. By Jane Harvey Houl- 
son. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1934, 305 pp. Illus. $3.00. : 


To judge from the numerous travel accounts, 
which appear almost at regular intervals, the 
reading public in the United States never tires of 
stories of adventure in Hispanic America. The 
three volumes here listed appeared within a few 
weeks of each other. 

The author of the first book is known affection- 
ately in Hispanic America by all of her friends 
as “Tia” or aunt. About sixty years ago she 
went from England to live on a hacienda in 
Argentina. Since then she has traveled in America 
and elsewhere and has lived in New York, Texas, 
and Mexico. At the age of 80 she has written in 
a curiously flippant manner this interesting volume 
of her past life. During her many years in His- 
panic America she came to know many great men 
and she passed through a number of revolutions. 
During most of the last six decades she has lived 
in comparative splendor, loving the open air life 
but spending considerable time in lavishingly 
entertaining her friends. Her life has been one 
of varied and interesting adventures, and no one 
can obtain a better picture of local conditions in 
certain periods of Argentine and Mexican history 
than by reading these memoirs. 

Another type of adventure by a person of ma- 
ture experience is told in the second volume. Dr. 
Ditmars is a world-renowned naturalist, occupy- 
ing the position of Curator of Mammals and Rep- 
tiles in the New York Zo@logical Park. Among 
his books are Reptiles of the World and Snakes 
of the World. The volume here listed is supple- 
mentary to his Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest. The 
story is told like a tale of fiction with substituted 
names for real characters, but what the author 
has described has happened either to himself or 
to his scientific friends. The expedition went first 
to Cuba then to Santo Domingo, the Virgin 
Islands, and others of the lesser Antilles, and finally 
to British Guinea, where many interesting adven- 
tures were encountered and where a giant arma- 
dillo was captured. The aim of the volume, as 
the author states, is to create an interest among 
adventurous persons of all ages in tropical scien- 
tific activities. 

Off the coast of Honduras lay the Islas Bahia, 
or the Bay Islands. To these islands in the sum- 
mer of 1932 came a joint expedition of the British 
Museum and the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. Like the previous story, this 
one deals with adventures in tropical jungles filled 
with the “blue blaze” of the sun’s light. Like Dr. 
Ditmas, too, it is conversational and _ realistic. 
The author, born in England, became secretary 
to Mr. F. A. Mitchell-Hodges, an explorer, writer, 
and fisherman. For the past twelve years she 
has traveled in this capacity in many remote parts 
of the world. This book is an autobiographical 
account of one of her employer’s expeditions, It 
is well written and extremely interesting. 
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